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PREFACE 


An apology is needed for adding to the literature 
on the great doctrine of the Atonement, especially 
since the writer is no better qualified for his task than 
many of those for whom the book is written. That 
apology is furnished by the strange shrinking of a 
large number of preachers from this primary doctrine 
of the gospel; so primary that, if there had been no 
reconciliation of God and man in Jesus Christ, there 
had been no gospel at all. But a nervous dread 
seems to have crept over no inappreciable a portion 
of the Church, that this its special message is somehow 
out of date ; or, at all events, that none but the highly 
trained theologian must attempt it, and he only 
in treatises intended for men as learned as himself. 
All this timidity is in sharp contrast with the 
boldness, the simplicity, even ‘the foolishness’ of 
the Gospel that the Apostles were glad to proclaim. 
It would have amazed them that the time should 
ever come, when, any Church claiming Apostolic 
descent and traditions would think of burying this 
their special ‘ deposit.’ 

It seemed right that one who had been charged 
to banish and drive away strange doctrine should 
endeavour to do his best once more to present this 
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truth, as far as in him lay, free from incrustations 
and speculative explanations. For almost all theo- 
logical errors and difficulties resolve themselves into 
attempts to supplement by human agency work | 
which God alone can do. Sometimes this effort 
takes the form of things that must be done, and at 
other times of things that must be known, and these 
devices intended to be helpful become barriers between 
God and the soul. For this reason I made use of 
the opportunity afforded by my third Visitation of 
the Diocese of Manchester to take for the subject of 
my charge to the Clergy, “the glad tidings of re- 
conciliation,’ the proclaiming whereof is solemnly 
enjoined on all Bishops of our Church at their con- 
secration. If this charge helps any of my brethren 
to proclaim more insistently those glad tidings, its 
object will have been fully satisfied. All other acti- 
vities of the ministry are but labour lost, so long as 
souls remain unreconciled to God. 

It remains for me to acknowledge with very real 
gratitude help received in the preparation of this 
Charge, and in revision of it from the Rev. William 
Coleman, Vicar of Moreton Morrell, the Venble. 
Willoughby Charles Allen, Archdeacon of Manchester, 
the Rev. Laurence William Grensted, Vice-Principal 
of Egerton Hall, Manchester, the Rev. Herbert James 
Bardsley, Vicar of Barton near Preston, the Rev. 
Harry Grey, Principal of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford, 
and from the Rev. H. D. Lockett, Rector of Fallow- 
field, Manchester, in preparation of the Index. 

A list of some of the books consulted is appended. 
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CHAPTER I 
REVELATION AND INTERPRETATION 


THE Christian Revelation is contained in three great 
historical facts, the appearance in history of a unique 
Personality, the interpretation of that Personality 
in documents that have exercised a unique power, and 
the emergence and continuance of a unique society. 
The word ‘unique’ in each of these three cases is 
charged with significance. It does not mean simply 
unusual or exceptional, or extraordinary, but some- 
thing that stands apart from all other things of 
the same kind so absolutely that it needs for its 
explanation more than the analogies of human 
experience can supply. If it could be so explained it 
would cease to be ‘unique,’ at all events for our 
purposes. It would be uncommon, but not ‘ unique’ ; 
it might happen again, if the same or similar conditions 
occurred. But the truly ‘unique’ can occur only 
once, and once for all. 

The ‘ unique’ Personality is Jesus Christ—unique 
in this—that He appeared in the world, suffered the 
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most ignominious death that it could inflict, and yet 
revolutionised the world’s thought about God. Before 
the coming of Christ the purest thought that the 
world entertained concerning God either denied to 
Him any true Personality, or jealously secluded that 
Personality from living contact with creation. After 
Jesus Christ departed from the world He left as the 
result of His Personality, even more than of His 
utterances, a conviction that God had been in the 
world, and that God was in Christ, and also a con- 
viction that the purpose of this entry of the Absolute 
into the conditional was to effect reconciliation 
between God and the world. There have been great 
religious teachers, great prophets, workers of miracles, 
and philosophers. The current of human thought 
has been diverted often, enlarged and enriched often. 
There have been saints, whose holiness has been 
recognised while they lived, and their memory 
worshipped after their death. But there has been 
no other instance, nor will there be another, of one 
whose Personality, without effort, without self- 
assertion, without the barest suspicion of megalomania, 
it would seem almost without direct claim, left upon 
His immediate entourage the solemn conviction that 
they had been walking with God. 

The unique Personality called forth a unique record 
and interpretation. As the main object of this charge 
is to study that interpretation, it is enough here to 
insist upon the uniqueness of its character. So far as 
its literary form is concerned, the New Testament 
is as though a memoir of some contemporary by 
Sallust, and others by three other authors, a few letters 
of Cicero, a few pages of the Sybilline oracles, had 
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been thrown into one volume. For although the 
New Testament writings are all concerned with Jesus 
Christ, yet there was no common aim on the part 
of the writers, nor as much common supervision 
as in the production of an encyclopedia—lI refer, 
of course, to human supervision. These discon- 
nected treatises furnish us with the contemporary 
interpretation of the unique Personality. And lo! 
they are found to possess a unique power of their own. 
As He brought about a new relation between God and 
man, so does this book bring men into new relation 
with Jesus Christ. It is not the relation of hero- 
worship, nor of direct imitation, nor of ethical in- 
struction. But the New Testament writings pro- 
duce in the readers conviction of sin, joy of forgive- 
ness, release from bondage, hope invincible, peace that 
_ passeth all understanding. They stand alone, though 
many books founded on them have produced like 
results. Who shall deny to the ‘ Imitatio Christi,’ to 
Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ to ‘ Baxter’s Saints’ 
Rest,’ to Law’s ‘ Serious Call’ spiritual value of the 
very highest order? But all these have produced 
their results confessedly by power borrowed from the 
New Testament, as stars reflecting the light of the 
sun. The New Testament, on the contrary, is alive 
with the Personality of Him Who inspired it, and 
owes nothing in this respect to other books. It is— 
to us at all events who have felt its power—the Divine 
interpretation of the Divine Personality, and therefore 
final in its authority. 

With the Personality and the book came into 
existence also the unique Society. Much inquiry 


has been expended on the early organisation of this 
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Society ; embittered controversies have raged as 
to its government, its sacraments, and its form of 
worship. But the life of the Society was not in these 
externals. If it had been, the Society would have been 
no more unique than the Orphic brotherhood or the 
Benedictine Order. Its life was in the likeness of its 
members to their Founder, and in their acknowledg- 
ment of dependence upon Him for their spiritual being. 
It is one thing to produce character by mechanical 
rules. The experiment has been made repeatedly and 
with complete success. But it is another thing to pro- 
duce character by spiritual influence. That which dis- 
tinguishes all that we know of the teaching of Jesus 
Christ is the entire absence of definite rules, the distinct 
depreciation of them, the insistence upon union with 
Christ Himself by His Holy Spirit, as the only source 
and secret of true spiritual life. For the mutual relation 
of the members one to another, and for their co-opera- 
tion in the world, rules and ordinances have their value. 
But the one link and means of communication between 
Christ and the soul is faith ; that is, the will to receive 
the life which He alone can give. This is true even 
of the sacraments of His own ordinance. While he 
uses the outward and visible signs as channels, yet 
all the life that flows through them flows from Him, 
and is appropriated only by faith. Apart from Him 
and without faith they are bare and useless forms, 
however perfectly external conditions for the right 
use of them may have been observed. So it 
comes to pass that in other societies uniformity of 
character among the members depends on diligent 
observance of the rules intended and devised for pro- 
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ducing that character—but the Christ-likeness, and 
specially the spirit of love, shines out in all who live 
by the faith of Jesus Christ, however different their 
training may have been, and however diverse the 
conditions of their environment. The same Christ- 
likeness is apparent in S. Louis on his throne, and 
the tinker John Bunyan in his dungeon. Neither 
time, nor forms of civilisation, nor beliefs, nor any 
other circumstances can efface it. It has lived on 
in spite of the sins and unbelief of the official churches 
and societies, which while destitute of it have claimed 
to monopolise it. The Society of Jesus Christ is 
unique, because it is the revelation of God to the world 
in and through the lives of men in whom the Spirit 
of God lives and moves.} 

The Christian Revelation consists of three historic 
_ facts, which, as facts, do not admit of dispute. God 
Who of old revealed Himself ‘ by divers portions and 
in divers manners’ revealed Himself finally in His 
Son, of Whom the Scriptures and the Christian 
Society are permanent and abiding manifestations, 
But we go on to ask what were the contents of this 
great revelation ? In what respect did it differ from 
those that preceded it ? To which question there is 
one clear answer. The contents of the revelation 
were the glad tidings of reconciliation. The history 
of the world before the coming of Christ was the history 
of ineffectual attempts made by man to put himself 
into right relation with God. From the most primitive 
efforts of savage worship, through all the stages of 
animism, of nature-worship, of Greek mythology, and 
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of Oriental mysteries, religion, as distinct from magic 
or mere ceremonial, resolves itself into this—there 
is something wrong between God and man, and this 
wrong must be made right. However rude the con- 
ception of the Deity, however irregular the actings of 
the human conscience, it was to this goal that the 
strivings of mankind were directed. Men worked 
always under a belief that there was reluctance on 
the part of God to restore these relations. Nowhere is 
this outcry against the reluctance of God to respond to 
human advances more passionately reflected than in the 
Book of Job and in the Ezra-Apocalypse and in some 
of the Psalms, especially the eighty-ninth. With the 
belief in the readiness of God to forgive His own people 
went the consciousness that even so they were not for- 
given, and that there was some undiscovered reason 
why of all nations God’s chosen nation was the most 
afflicted. In short, centuries of failure had led to a 
sense of despair—a breakdown of nerves, as one writer 
has called it. The whole world was weary and heavy- 
laden and could find no rest. 

To this world of despair came the gospel, the glad 
tidings of reconciliation, that from God Himself had 
proceeded the re-establishment of the right relation 
between Himself and the world: that this was no 
new device to meet a special emergency, but an act 
within the Godhead, proceeding from relations within 
the Godhead, the Divine Fatherhood and the Divine 
Sonship, that were anterior to all creation, and inde- 
pendent of all human effort. It is not, of course, 
pretended that the message was delivered in this form, 
a form in which, as a pure message, it would have 
conveyed no meaning to the old world. It was re- 
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vealed to man in the form of the Cross of Calvary— 
the outward manifestation of all that it cost Divine 
Love to redeem mankind, and the supreme act in 
that great deed of reconciliation. But it is important 
to bear in mind that the Cross was the expression in 
time and place of a surrender which was effected in 
eternity ; that in a very real sense ‘the Lamb was 
slain before the foundation of the world.’ For is not 
this the answer to those who allege against the atone- 
ment that happenings in time being relative cannot 
have an absolute value ? It is not true that the Cross 
was a mere happening in time, in the same way that 
the crucifixion of the robbers on either side was a 
happening in time. The Cross was the manifestation 
to the world and in the world of that which was, before 
the world itself was, namely the self-limitation of God, 
not only that He might create the world, but also that 
He might redeem it from its misuse of the freedom 
with which God had endowed it. 

Already we find ourselves passing almost insensibly 
from the great facts of the Revelation to the human 
interpretation of those facts. It can hardly be other- 
wise, since we are rational creatures, and since it is our 
duty to love the Lord our God with all our mind as 
well as with all our heart. But we cannot be too 
careful in distinguishing the great facts by which God 
makes Himself known to us from our interpretation 
of them, in discriminating between revelation and 
discovery. For while both are a drawing aside of 
the veil which separates the unseen from the seen, 
in revelation the veil is withdrawn by God, in 
discovery it is withdrawn by ourselves. Every 
revelation of God must be final, even though it is 
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incomplete—final, that is, in the sense that we cannot 
alter it, nor improve upon it. Discovery, on the 
other hand, is always temporary. It is an advance 
with a view to further advance; a step gained in 
order that other steps may be taken. It is, in fact, a 
readjustment of our information, a re-grouping of 
past observations. But as fresh information comes 
to us, and fresh observations are made, further 
readjustments will be necessary. 

The true work of theology is to readjust our know- 
ledge of God, given us by revelation, with the ever- 
increasing knowledge that comes to us by observation. 
At first it seems as if this process were nothing more 
than an expulsion of God from the place which He once 
held, as if theology were being constantly banished 
into narrower and yet narrower regions, for ever 
giving way before the march of scientific inquiry. 
But no discoveries can ever affect the true facts of the 
relation of God to the world. They are, on the con- 
trary, always restatements of the method of His 
operations, behind all of which He remains ever 
unchanged and the unchangeable. But while these 
restatements do not affect God or the facts of His 
revelation, they are bound to affect theology. Theo- 
logy cannot be a fixed science, simply because it 
is a science, and no science which deals with realities 
and not mere abstractions can be fixed. Theology 
no longer pretends to embrace all science, but it 
must always be the queen of sciences, since its work 
is to correlate our knowledge of the world with our 
knowledge of its Maker. 

So long as the scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment were treated as text-books of theology, immune 
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from all possibility of errancy as to facts, it was 
impossible to effect this correlation. No honest 
interpretation of the science of the Bible could reconcile 
it with facts as we know them. The relations of 
theology and science under these conditions were bound 
to be purely hostile. There was no possible relief 
from this difficulty till the Bible was recognised to 
be the record of a revelation, the inspired record 
bearing, in its power upon the human conscience and 
will, the hall-mark of uniqueness, that is of spiritual 
efficacy, but not itself a revelation in the sense in 
which the Koran pretends to be a revelation. Our 
search began to be directed to the revelation of God 
contained in the Bible, a revelation which was not 
hostile to science, but.in fact the only basis on which 
scientific inquiry is possible. 

It is by this use of the Bible that the ‘ glad tidings 
of reconciliation’ have been brought back for us to 
the form in which they were first made known. We 
are able to study them as a message from God to man, 
not as a speculation of man concerning God. For no 
small part of the difficulties of the doctrine of Atone- 
ment has grown out of a priori statements as to what 
God was obliged by His nature to do, or out of attempts 
to piece together texts as children use puzzles, so as 
to produce out of them a coherent and incontrovertible 
system of philosophy. 

Consciousness of the failure of these attempts has 
gone, it is to be feared, a long way towards banishing 
the teaching of reconciliation from our pulpits. In 
some, it is reduced to insistence upon the efficacy of 
the pleading of a sacrifice re-presented upon our altars ; 
in others, in many where we should expect to hear it 
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oftenest, the theme is ignored. When I have been so 
bold as to ask why it was ignored, the answer has 
been that modern inquiry has produced uncertainty 
about sin, about the fall of man, about the atoning ‘ 
sacrifice ; that the types of the old law no longer 
carry their old weight of Divine authority; and that 
men are shocked by any doctrine of the innocent 
suffering for the guilty. Sorecourse is had to preaching 
the Cross as an example of self-sacrifice, and to enlarg- 
ing upon the physical sufferings that it entailed, and 
to disquisitions upon Messianic expectations and 
their defeat. The preaching of the Cross as God’s way 
of dealing with the sin of the world is avoided. 

At the back of all these difficulties lies the supposi- 
tion that the reconciling power of the Cross is inextric- 
ably bound up with some theory of the Atonement, 
whether Augustine’s or Anselm’s, Luther’s, Calvin’s, 
Oxenham’s, Moberly’s, or Dale’s; and that, what 
with the uncertainty as to which of these theories is 
right, and the impatience of the modern mind towards 
all theological theories, it is best to avoid the subject, 
and to preach on less doctrinal lines. But, alas! 
sin is not cured by ignoring it, nor are sinners recon- 
ciled to God by concealing the necessity for any recon- 
ciliation. The aim of this charge is to bring back, 
so far as I may be permitted to do so, ‘ the preaching 
of the Gospel, the glad tidings of reconciliation with 
God’—a duty which our Church solemnly imposes 
on her Bishops at their consecration, and as taking 
precedence of all disciplinary authority that is com- 
mitted to them. Nor is there any better way of 
banishing erroneous and strange doctrine than by 
proclaiming the true. 
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The method employed in this charge will be an 
attempt to reset the doctrine in its old surroundings— 
what may be called, without undue pretension, the 
historical method. There is no science with which 
theology is so closely linked as historical science, 
none from which it has reaped more benefit, none from 
which it can expect a more abundant harvest. In no 
instance has the unity of all truth, and the importance 
of fearless acceptance of truth, been more signally 
verified. For although in the earlier stages of his- 
torical inquiry it seemed as if no science were more 
dangerous to theology, in the result none has proved 
to be more friendly. The confirmation of many of the 
historical statements of the Bible, the exploding of 
old theories as to the late use of writings, the secure 
dating of the books of the New Testament have been 
only a small part of the debt that we owe to historical 
science. To it we owe an entirely new setting, a new 
background for the whole of our Bible reading, which, 
giving us the true meaning of the Word as it was 
spoken of old, enables us to read it more fruitfully 
for our own needs. We are carried beyond the narrow 
limits of Israel to look at Israel in relation not only 
to her near neighbours, but to the whole world ; 
the need of the whole world, the meaning of the sin of 
the whole world, grows upon us, until with renewed 
faith and more profound devotion we ‘ behold the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sin of the world.’ 

But the greatest debt of all that we owe to his- 
torical science is the increasing clearness with which it 
establishes the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. Here 
again it seemed as though there must be implacable 
hostility between theology and history. For history, 
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refusing to acknowledge any facts as true unless they 
fall within the limits of human experience, set out to 
reduce the life of Jesus of Nazareth within these 
bounds, and then to show us how to this plain and 
unpretentious teacher of religion, S. Paul added a 
Christology which endowed Him with Divine character 
and attributes. But history, as a science, was bound 
to admit in the end that it had failed to do justice 
to the facts; that there was, before Pauline teachings 
took shape, a gospel of glad tidings, a new hope in the 
world, for which the fiasco of Calvary as the end of 
a purely human career could give no explanation ; 
that the Personality of Jesus of Nazareth was the only 
historical explanation of that new hope, and that 
to the study of that Personality we must return. It 
would be premature to say that theology and history 
are in entire agreement, but it is not premature to say 
that all the purely naturalistic explanations of the 
effect of Jesus upon His own world have failed, and 
to have reached this point is to have gone a long way 
towards admission of the theological faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

To establish that faith more firmly than ever we 
need a new sense of the sin of the world, and of the 
necessity for a Divine atonement. Will not the 
agony through which the world is passing supply that 
need? May we not trace-the denial of the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ in no small degree to the overweening 
self-importance that carried the world’s most pains- 
taking students off their feet ? The strange reversion 
to anti-Christian thought and morals that affected 
Germany, and English theology through Germany, has 
been rebuked on a scale and with a severity for which 
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there is no parallel in human history. The end of the 
war has not come at the time when these words are 
written. But whatever the end of the war, the sin 
of the world has been exhibited by Divine search- 
light, the depths of human depravity in spite of all 
learning and civilisation. We have found that the 
progress of humanity towards perfection was not 
so far advanced as we believed it to be. These things 
will not be forgotten. When the world slowly and 
painfully begins to retrieve the ruin of this war, 
when the glare of false patriotism pales before the 
miseries of a generation ruined, crippled, decimated 
by war, mankind is bound once more to fall at the 
foot of the Cross and to cry, ‘O Lamb of God, that 
takest away the sin of the world, Grant us Thy peace.’ 

If only this charge helps some of my brethren to 
return more boldly and more insistently to the preach- 
ing of the Atonement, it will have effected its purpose. 
It does not profess to be more than an attempt to 
approach the subject with such furniture and resources 
as belong to one whose duty it is to be a teacher ; 
to acquaint himself with as much of the literature of 
his subject as other duties permit, to think out what 
he reads as well as he can and to present it for the 
benefit of those whom it is his duty to teach. The 
chief object of such a teacher is to set others reading 
for themselves. He does not expect to do the work 
which belongs to those whose whole life is devoted 
to study, but it is enough for him if he can do some- 
thing to encourage and strengthen the hands of his 
fellow-teachers. May the Teacher of all teachers 
of His mercy vouchsafe a blessing on the effort ! 


CHAPTER II 


THE GLAD TIDINGS OF RECONCILIATION IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


Amonc other contributions to the better under- 
standing of the Old Testament, which we owe to 
historical inquiry, must be reckoned a clearer sense 
of the importance of national, as distinct from personal, 
religion in the Old World. True, the fact of its im- 
portance was there staring us in the face, but our 
conception of the importance of personal religion had 
obscured it. Our tendency was to think of the in- 
dividuals who constituted the remnant—the faithful 
few—the Israel within Israel, and to forget that 
Jehovah was not only the God of the faithful few, 
but also a national God among other national gods. 
We hardly felt the force of Jeremiah’s indignant 
appeal : 


‘Pass over to the isles of Kittim, and see; and send 
unto Kedar, and consider diligently ; and see if there hath 
been such a thing. Hath a nation changed their gods, 
which yet are no gods? But my people have changed 
their glory for that which doth not profit’ (Jer. ii. 10, 1). 


We have now learnt that religion was national 
long before it was personal; that the careless wor- 
shipper involved not only himself, but his family, 
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his tribe, his nation, by giving offence to the gods of 
hiscountry. This conception of religion must be firmly 
grasped if we are to understand the Old Testament. 

May we not add that recent events have demon- 
strated that the conception of national religion con- 
tains an element of truth, which we have neglected 
not without loss to the Christian faith ? For we have 
lived to be shocked by the doctrine that Christianity 
does not enter into national relations, that it belongs 
wholly to the sphere of private life, and that inter- 
national morality is a religion or rather negation 
of religion, in which might, and might only, deter- 
mines right. We are shocked; but we forget how 
our own action in excluding religion from politics 
contributed to the unfolding of this doctrine. For 
when the rise of national spirit contributed among 
other causes in the Reformation period to the break- 
up of the papal pretensions, there followed the struggle 
between the rights of national religion, of national 
churches, on the one hand, and the claim of the 
personal conscience on the other. The claim of the 
personal conscience not only won the day in England, 
but so won it as to make the idea of a national 
religion appear to be almost an archaic survival. 
The extension of our Empire, the inclusion of Mo- 
hammedans, Jews, and heathens among the subjects 
of the Crown—to say nothing of controversies among 
Christians—all worked in the same direction, all tended 
to put political life out of the range of religion. It was 
a terribly logical inference drawn by our enemies 
that Christianity had no claim to rule over questions 
of international morality. We cannot fail to be led 
to reconsider the meaning of the words that in Christ 
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Jesus ‘there is neither Greek nor Jew, neither cir- 
cumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, 
bondman, freeman’ (Col. iii. 11). Do they really 
mean that Christianity has abolished nationality ? 
Certainly they do not. Or do they mean that nations , 
which profess Christianity have not any national 
obligations to God? We now see that this also is 
untrue, and that personal religion may easily dege- 
nerate into a form of self-delusion, unless it binds up 
the individual more closely with the other Christians 
of his nation, and realises itself more fully in the 
concerns of national life? May we not even add that 
the Imperial idea, so long as it does not ultimately 
make for a common faith and common worship, will 
be found to be smitten at last with a moral paralysis ? 

But we must return to our proper subject, 
which is the doctrine of reconciliation in the Old 
Testament. There we live in a world where the 
God of Israel is, if we can say it with reverence, 
fighting for His existence against the gods of the rest 
of the world. We have not yet reached the stage 
which is characteristic of the New Testament, 
the exaltation of the State above all religious cults, 
according to all a contemptuous hospitality on con- 
dition that the supremacy of Cesar over all is sub- 
missively recognised. The shadow of this danger 
passes again and again across the pages of the Old 
Testament, but it is averted, humanly speaking, by 
the balance of power, the overthrow of one world 
empire by another, while Israel on the fringe of these 
great contests is under the constant strain of tempta- 
tion to sacrifice her loyalty to Jehovah, and to accept 
instead the gods of Egypt, Syria, Assyria, Babylon, 
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or Greece. The Old Testament without the Apo- 
crypha closes before the struggle is finished, before 
the fierce contest of Israel against Greece, before the 
time when the seductions of commerce began to 
threaten the undoing of the victory that had been won 
by martyrdom. But no one can hope to understand the 
Old Testament who accepts, however unconsciously, 
the modern view that religion is personal rather than 
national. In the Old Testament religion is first 
national, then personal. In spite of all the sublime 
consciousness of the Divine Unity, of the Divine 
Majesty ; inspite of his faith in God as Creator of the 
Universe and Sovereign Ruler of all creation, the Jew, 
throughout the Old Testament, holds fast to Jahveh as 
the God of Israel. The Gentiles have no portion in 
Him except as subjects of Israel. ‘In Salem is His 
Tabernacle, and His dwelling place on Mount Zion’ 
(Ps. Ixxvi. 2). Thither the nations of the world must 
flock, and from that source alone can they ever hope 
to enter into the protection and fellowship of the God 
of Israel (cf. Is. ii. 2-4). 

Consequently in reading the Old Testament we 
must be careful to check our natural tendency to 
import into it the conception of the individual as the 
unit with whom God deals, the person to whom God 
addresses Himself. A very large portion of the 
promises, which are most precious to us, which we have 
taken in right of our inheritance in Christ as being 
Himself the true Israel, were not addressed to isolated 
believers but to God’s chosen people as a whole. We 
have to bear in mind that from the Jewish point 
of view God’s honour was at stake in the maintenance 
of the nation, in the upholding of its due position in 
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the world. In Law, Prophet, and Psalms the appeal 
is urged again and again that God for His own sake 
is bound to restore the nation, even when it has fallen 
into sin. What would the world say if Jehovah, Who 
brought them out of Egypt, proved unable to deliver 
them from Assyria or Babylon ? (cf. Is. li. 5~7 ; Micah 
vii. 14 toend). Even when this view is not definitely 
expressed, it can be traced as underlying both the 
nation’s appeals to God and His response thereto. 
Emphatically is this the case in that ‘ Book of the 
Servant’ which is contained in the fortieth and 
following chapters of Isaiah. It is there that we have 
some of the most wonderful promises of forgiveness 
that are to be found in any part of the Bible. ‘I, even 
I, am He that blotteth out thy transgressions for Mine 
own sake; and will not remember thy sins’ (Isa. xliii. 
25). ‘I have blotted out, asa thick cloud, thy trans- 
gressions, and, as a cloud, thy sins; return unto Me: 
for I have redeemed thee’ (Isa. xliv. 22). ‘Let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts. Let him return to the Lord, for He will 
have mercy upon him; and to our God, for He will 
abundantly pardon’ (Isa. lv. 7). These and many 
like promises from the same book are often quoted 
as instances of prophetic enlightenment, of Divine 
pardon freely bestowed without any mediation of 
sacrifice. But their real interest is that they are 
anticipations of the fatherly relation of God to His 
children, and of His reluctance to give them up, even 
when they have sinned—anticipations, if we will, of the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. The time is still very 
far off in which the whole world has an interest in these 
promises. They are addressed to God’s only son among 
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the nations of the world (cf. Hosea xi. 1). | They are in- 
vitations to him to return into covenant relations, to 
live in his Father’s home, and to obey the rule which 
God has provided for that home. Is not this at least a 
possible explanation of the singular circumstance that 
these, the fullest promises of forgiveness in the Old Tes- 
tament, are not quoted by our Lord or His Apostles ? 
In our hands they have become part of the stock-in- 
trade of those who depreciate the law and its symbolic 
teaching of forgiveness through sacrifice. But S. Paul, 
when he wishes to set forth his doctrines of full for- 
giveness in Christ, makes no use of them. He falls 
back, or seems to fall back, upon Rabbinic proofs 
and arguments constructed on the slender foundation 
of the faith of Abraham before circumcision. How 
much easier to have set forth at once the singular 
largeness of Divine mercy revealed in Isaiah, and not 
only in Isaiah but in other prophets, and in the Psalms! 
So we argue, but so did not S. Paul. For tohimandto 
all other Jews the argument would have been entirely 
unconvincing. 

It went without saying that God could forgive 
Israel. But the point to be proved was whether God 
could forgive Israel or any other nation apart from 
the law, and whether the forgiven was in any sense 
released from the obligations of the law. The pro- 
mises given through the prophets to Israel under the 
law threw no light upon this difficulty. Hence the 
necessity of searching for some foundation anterior to 
the giving of the law.* 

1 It should be noted in passing that S. Paul does quote Ps. 
Xxxii. I, 2, as a blessing upon the man to whom God reckoneth 


righteousness apart from works; but the quotation is an allusion 
Cre 
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We may readily admit that the prophets de- 
preciated ceremonial righteousness at the expense of 
moral righteousness, and sacrifice at the expense of 
holiness. But this is a very different position from 
the attitude of S. Paul. The prophets did not release 
the Jewish conscience from the necessity of observing 
the law. There is no evidence that they intended to 
do so.1 Nor is the truth of this position affected by 
the alleged lateness of the priestly code as we possess 
it. For, to be quite plain, the study of comparative 
religion has somewhat diminished the importance of 
the conclusions of Higher Criticism in relation to 
the priestly code. It is now quite certain that Israel, 
like other Semitic nations, must have had a law and 
ritual long before the days of the prophets. We 
cannot imagine that Israel alone among nations, many 
of them its nearest kinsfolk, was without the common 
heritage of all nations—a law of relation between the 
race and its nationalGod. Theargument from silence, 
on which too much was built, is reduced to its proper 
proportions. It does not prove an original freedom 
from law and ritual, but that the historical writers, 
like the Psalmists, took the law for granted—not the 


only, and not the foundation, as we should have expected, of his 
argument. The fact that S. Paul had the passage in his mind 
and made so little use of it seems to confirm the foregoing 
suggestions. 

1 It may be admitted that the prophets exalted the moral law, 
and even at times seemed to look upon the ceremonial law asa 
decline from the glories of an antecedent golden age, but it must 
be remembered that their contest was against a religion polluted 
with admixture from heathenism. It is still to be proven that 
they regarded all sacrifice as superfluous or even worse than super- 
fluous. ‘Their insistence on the covenant relation with God points 
in the opposite direction; 
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law in all its details as we now have it, but for all that 
a far more developed law than the earlier critics allowed. 
Nor were the prophets, like S. Paul, teachers of the com- 
parative unimportance of the law, but rather teachers 
of the uselessness of the sign without the thing signified. 

Undoubtedly the law assumed a new importance 
after the cessation of prophecy. For then came the 
influx of Hellenism, and the strong temptation from 
within as well as from without to conform to Gentile 
laxity, and so to make haste to be rich, jettisoning the 
national faith. In the reaction against this tempta- 
tion, and in the heroic determination to be true to their 
God, the Jews attached a new sanctity to the Penta- 
teuch. They looked upon it as the most sacred part 
of the Old Testament. They believed that their 
favour with God depended on most rigid adherence 
not only to the law itself, but to all the interpretations 
and additions which Rabbinic skill had superimposed. 
But the existence of this reaction does not affect the 
elementary ideas upon which the law was based. For 
us it is essential to grasp those ideas on account of 
the light which they throw upon the interpretation 
of the Cross by the Apostles of our Lord. 

It is not intended, of course, to enter into the 
whole symbolism of sacrifices in Israel, work which 
has been done so fully as to need no repetition. What 
is here emphasised is the attitude of conscience 
towards sin and towards God which underlies the 
whole system. At’the basis of it all is the concep- 
tion that the right relation between God and His 
people has been interrupted and must be restored. 
In the case of primitive races the conception of this 
relation and restoration is naturally primitive ; no- 
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where in human experience is the childhood of the race 
so fully exemplified. God is very near; every little 
thing that happens is known to Him: if those hap- 
penings displease Him He will manifest His anger,, 
and He must be placated. The question of unity or 
plurality in the Deity does not enter into their primitive 
conceptions in such a way as to affect the issue which 
is before us. But what is important for us to note 
is that the interruption of right relations is a matter 
that concerns the whole tribe or people. There is 
no such thing, we may almost say, as relation between 
God and the individual; there is no privacy for sin. 
So far as the tribe is concerned, Divine disfavour lights 
upon the whole : Achan cannot keep his sin to himself ; 
in the rout of Israel before Ai no harm happens to 
him. The whole people are routed, and the whole 
people must discover the offender and punish the 
offence. 

This is a conception of sin foreign to modern 
ideas, yet daily more and more enforced by sociology. 
For we too are learning that no man sins by himself 
or to himself; that the responsibility for every sin, 
and the effects of every sin, are very far-reaching. 
We are rising to something like a conception of the 
sin of the whole world. 

Now, that which weighed most heavily upon the 
minds of some of the most thoughtful Israelites at 
the beginning of the Christian era was the impos- 
sibility of getting back to right relations with God. 
For never was the nation as a whole more faithful 
to the law, and yet never was it more markedly under 
Divine disfavour. With the fall of Jerusalem and 
the second great dispersion this perplexity greatly 
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increased—increased almost to the point of driving 
the most thoughtful to atheism. For the more 
sensitive the conscience, the more impossible appeared 
to be the reconciliation. If each sin entailed an after- 
growth of other sins, if the heart was naturally inclined 
to sin, if sin was involved in minutiz of almost infini- 
tesimal obscurity, how could God ever restore Israel ? 
Yet Israel alone of all nations observed the law, and 
Israel drank most deeply of the cup of humiliation. 
What could the end be but the blotting out of the 
race; and if the race were blotted out, what would 
become of the worship of the true God ? 

It is important to have a firm grasp of these 
difficulties before we approach the study of the Atone- 
ment in the New Testament. We must not regard 
them as mere survivals of savagery. They are more 
or less common to the whole human race ; and if they 
are alien to modern thought, we must consider how it 
has come to pass that we can no longer entertain them. 
It may well be that the study of primitive religious 
conceptions will give us a clearer understanding of 
the debt which we owe to the Cross of Christ, and 
enable us to determine more precisely its relation to 
the progress of mankind from superstition to faith. 
But to these considerations we must return at a later 
state of our inquiry. Here it is enough to say that 
Judaism, even in its highest moment, did not transcend 
the necessity for observance of the law as the only 
method of maintaining the covenant between God 
and His people. 

Judaism, even in its highest moments of exaltation 
—where shall we find these more wonderfully expressed 
than in the Psalter ? For the mere fact that the Psalter 
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remains to this day by far the greatest of all books of 
praise is a proof that the psalmists did gain no ordinary 
freedom from national and local limitations. Where 
will penitence ever find purer, more heart-searching 
expressions than in the 51st Psalm? For what age 
of penitence will it ever be obsolete ? Yet the Psalm 
leads up to a prayer for the rebuilding of Jerusalem 
and the restoration of the Temple worship. Nor does 
it matter, for the purpose of our argument, whether 
these last verses are, as has been suggested, an addi- 
tion of some later hand. All that is here maintained 
is that before the Christian era the Divine pardon 
in the Old Testament, however full, however directly 
ministered to the soul of the individual penitent, 
was granted in order that he might fulfil his covenant 
relations with God. To the Jewish Church the 51st 
Psalm was not satisfactory without its closing 
verses. 

The same feature is even more conspicuous in 
the 103rd Psalm. The modern mind loves to dwell. 
on the immediate forgiveness which is suggested by 
the words : 


The Lord is full of compassion, and gracious, slow to 
anger, and plenteous in mercy. He will not always chide ; 
neither will He keep His anger for ever. He hath not 
dealt with us after our sins; nor rewarded us after our 
iniquities. For as the heaven is high above the earth, 
so great is His mercy toward them that fear Him. As 
far as the east is from the west, so far hath He removed 
our transgressions from us. Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him. 


Nothing could be simpler, no words more com- 
forting to the sin-laden soul. But to what does it 
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all tend in the Psalmist’s mind? Again to the same 
goal—the keeping of the Covenant. 


The mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting upon them that fear Him, and His righteousness 
unto children’s children. To such as keep His covenant, 
and to those that remember His precepts to do them. 


Our minds, when we hear such words, turn naturally 
to the weightier matters of the law, to mercy, to jus- 
tice, to truth and righteousness. But whatever efforts 
may have been made by the more enlightened Jews 
to give prominence to these, such efforts were in fact 
unavailing. The more upright the Jew, the more 
earnestly did he strive to walk ‘blamelessly in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the law.’ By the 
fact of so doing he was bound to maintain the barrier 
between himself and the Gentile world. The nearer 
the Jew approached to Divine favour, the further 
was the rest of the world banished from God. 
Even the grand outburst of praise with which 
the Psalter closes, ending with the triumphant words, 
‘Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord,’ 
is no exception to the rest of Jewish literature. 
For throughout that pzan the saints are contrasted 
with the rest of the world, and those saints are ex- 
clusively Jews. ‘He hath not dealt so with any 
nation, neither have the heathen knowledge of His 
laws.’ The Oriental mind is capable of entertaining 
and expressing disdain and exclusiveness to a degree 
to which the Western mind cannot rise, and in the Old 
Testament that disdain is kindled to a stronger flame 
by religious fuel. Israel is the people of God. The 
rest of the world is nowhere, 
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In conclusion, we should remember how large a 
portion the hope of a future life plays in our con- 
ception of Divine forgiveness, and how indistinct 
that hope was all through the Old Testament literature. . 
We might seriously ask ourselves how much ordinary 
Christians would trouble themselves about Divine 
forgiveness, if they were to lose all faith in eternity. 
In sermons and in hymns, in almost every phase of 
Christian literature, the thought of the hereafter 
has been too much used as the great stimulus to 
seek forgiveness, even if we have to admit that the 
reaction against ‘ other worldliness ’ has latterly been 
carried too far. 

A saint here or there might say : 


My God, I love Thee, not because 
I hope for heaven thereby, 

Nor yet because who love Thee not 
Are lost eternally. 


But the working theology of the pre-Reformation 
Church admits of nosuch refinements. Purgatory and 
Paradise, Heaven and Hell, are the incentives or terrors 
by which the pre-Reformation Church incites her 
faithful to seek forgiveness of sin: and not the pre- 
Reformation Church only. One great marvel and 
proof of the sublime inspiration of the Old Testament 
writers is that their religion rose to such heights 
without any system of rewards and penalties in the 
life to come. They lived in and for another world, 
not because it was their home for all eternity, but 
because their relation to God entitled them now and 
in this world to the citizenship of heaven. ‘ As the 
heart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my 
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soul after Thee, O God. My soul thirsteth for God, 
for the living God: When shall I come and appear 
before God?’ (Ps. xlii. 1, 2). The difficulty was to 
sustain these hopes in days when the enemy could 
point triumphantly to disaster and tribulation, and 
could ask tauntingly : ‘ Where is now thy God? i 

For ordinary Jews the answer was: ‘ Our God shall 
come, and shall not keep silence. ‘Hecometh; He 
cometh to judge the earth.’ The hope of the Messiah 
was a great incentive to godly life among a race who 
believed that it was only their sins that delayed His 
coming. May we not admit that it was a less selfish 
hope than that which animates a not inconsiderable 
portion of the Christian world? To regulate one’s 
behaviour, to rule one’s passions, to face the scorn and 
hatred of mankind all for the sake of a day which one 
might never live to see is no low form of altruism. 
This was the prevailing hope on which Jewish piety 
was stayed. Nor can we cast scorn on the visions of 
earthly plenty and world-wide domination which 
Messianic expectation assumed among the vulgar. 
For we too know the part which has been played 
amongst the uneducated by visions of streets of gold 
and gates of pearls, or by the terrors of literal flames 
of unquenchable fire. A faith is not to be judged by 
its popular distortions, for by that standard it would 
be easy to find all religions wanting. The distin- 
guishing feature of the Jewish hope is that it was 
primarily patriotic, and that among the purer minds 
the Jewish patria was the City of God. ‘The name of 
the City shall be “‘The Lord is there”’ (Ezekiel 
xlvili. 35). 

Much of the ground traversed has been very 
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familiar, yet it has been necessary to go over it, because 
the antithesis between two doctrines of pardon in the 
Old Testament would seem to be a false antithesis. 
The Old Testament teaches not that there are two ways | 
of obtaining pardon, one directly from God, and the 
other through sacrifice. But the true teaching is that 
God for His own sake again and again pardoned His 
people, that He might restore them to their privileged 
position, and that the covenant relation between Him 
and His people might not be broken off. The infidelity 
of Israel called for large and frequent exercise of this 
mercy, and it was largely and frequently exercised. 
But there was no provision in Judaism for pardon 
which released the Jew from the strict obligation of the 
law, nor could any covenant relation subsist between 
Jehovah and the Gentile. This seems to be the true 
setting of the conditions under which the salvation 
of the gospel was revealed, so faras the Jewish writings 
are concerned. 


CHAPTER III 


PRAEPARATIO EVANGELICA 


The Glad Tidings of Reconciliation and the Heathen 
World before Christ's Coming 


On this topic of absorbing interest so much has been 
written that it might have been deemed sufficient to 
refer the reader to other works. But part of the object 
of this charge has been to illustrate to those to whom 
it is addressed the impression left by access to the 
ordinary authorities. We cannot all of us conduct 
original research—least of all the clergy of great 
manufacturing districts. But we can try to keep 
sufficiently abreast of modern literature to be able as 
good stewards to bring forth things new as well as old. 
We read and may be permitted to write, not as con- 
ductors of original research, but as those who try to 
interpret to men of less leisure, and even to ourselves, 
some of the fruits of the labours of others, and this 
especially if by so doing we may make clearer to them 
the story of the glad tidings of reconciliation as they 
were delivered in the world to which the news first came. 

Briefly, then, it may be said that in some shape or 
other all races of men have some theory of their 
relations with the unseen world. Even races which 
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seem to be constitutionally atheistic, and devoid, as 
the Chinese are, of the idea of God, still have about them 
a marvellously active unseen world, very ready to take 
offence, very capable of doing mischief, and therefore 
needing constant attention from man. But with these 
races the Gospel of Jesus Christ was not brought into 
contact for many centuries. They are no part of the 
environment in which the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ was first given. However we may account for 
the fact, historically it is certain that the Roman 
Empire was the cradle of the Church of Christ. If 
Alexander the Great had effectively added India to his 
empire, if there had been between Greece and India, 
and between the Jew and Indian, the same exchange of 
ideas, the same religious and philosophic communion 
that took place between Jerusalem and Alexandria, it 
is conceivable that the East might have given a more 
ready welcome to the gospel than the West. But God 
willed it otherwise, and it would not be difficult to sug- 
gest some of the perils which the infant Church would 
hardly have escaped in the embraces of Hinduism. 
For our purposes the East may be left aside, and almost 
the whole Continent of Africa, as well as the Europe 
which hung in its deep forests and trackless marshes, 
like a dark storm-cloud slowly gathering strength 
but not yet overclouding the sunshine of the greatness 
of Imperial Rome. The first battle of the ‘ kingdom ’ 
was with Cesar, not with Vishnu nor with Odin. 

It is not intended in this chapter to describe the 
different religions which came into contact with 
Christianity, still less to attempt any summary of their 
history. That which is important for our purpose is to 
consider the solutions which they offered of the problem 
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of the right relation between God and man, or, in other 
words, the light in which they regarded sin, and how 
they attempted to get rid of it. 

The test which for our purpose will serve to classify 
the religions of the Roman Empire is their attitude to 
sin. If religion be defined as ‘ the effective desire to 
be in right relation with the power manifesting itself in 
the Universe,’ 1 then sin will be a consciousness that in 
some way or other this desire has failed of its effect, and 
that means must be taken to remedy the failure. 
It is not the case that this consciousness of failure is 
always very acute. We must not expect to find among 
the heathen experiences corresponding to those of the 
51st Psalm. Usually a nervous anxiety to keep things 
right will be far more prominent than despair because 
they have gone wrong. There is no intention here of 
using the word ‘sin’ in the technical meaning which 
belongs to it in Christian theology. But it stands 
rather for those rudimentary misgivings and alarms 
out of which the sense of sin grows in proportion toa 
fuller and deeper conception of the Divine Being and 
character. Using the word sin in this sense, we find 
that it is regarded either (1) as a state of disorder or 
neglect of the proper rules for maintaining peace with 
God, or (2) asa pollution or contamination of the soul 
for which cleansing is necessary, or (3) as a lack of 
correspondence with the Divine Being, a separation 
where union should exist. There is also in the Roman 
world, as there has probably been secretly or openly 
in the world at all times, the stout denial that there is 
any unseen world, any relation to be maintained with 


1 Warde Fowler, Religious Experiences of the Roman People, 
Ds Si 
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it, any sin, or anything wrong except a want of common 
sense. 

(x1) Disorder or neglect of duty.—All who have 
studied the old Roman religion, before Rome borrowed 
gods from Greece and other countries, insist on its 
scrupulous love of minute detail. Thus in Pater’s 
‘Marius the Epicurean ’ 1 we read: 


The Roman religion had always been something to 
be done, rather than something to be thought, or believed, 
or loved ; something to be done in minute detail of manner, 
at a particular time and place, correctness in which had 
all along been a matter of laborious learning with a whole 
school of ritualists; and, as such, also, now and again, 
a matter: of heroic sacrifice as when Caius Fabius Dorso, 
with his life in his hand, succeeded in passing the sentinels 
of the invading Gauls in order to perform a hereditary 
sacrifice on the Quirinal, and, thanks to the divine 
protection, had returned in safety. So jealous was the 
distinction between sacred and profane, in the matter 
of ‘regarding of days,’ that it had made more than half 
the year a holiday. 


This scrupulously exact religion, originally the 
possession of an agricultural race with all the con- 
servatism that agriculture breeds, had associated 
itself intimately with the home and the fields, had 
found a place for the whole household, even for the 
slaves, and had contributed not a little to the great- 
ness of ancient Rome. The well-ordered life, the 
purity of the home, the sense of duty and loyal obe- 
dience, the spirit of patriotism, and the good faith 
in business transactions which distinguished ancient 


1 Pp, 198, 
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Rome, sprung from this root, and formed itself round 
this stock. Then came the growth of city life, 
evacuating much of the old ceremonial of any living 
significance, the perils of the war with Carthage, the 
borrowing of new gods from Greece, and then the growth 
of contempt for these frail deities with their human 
passions and jealousies. So the old Roman religion 
had been ready to die, had only a name to live and was 
almost dead, when the vessel of the Roman state 
plunged headlong into the tempestuous anarchy that 
followed the murder of Julius Cesar, B.c. 44. From 
these perils it was rescued by the genius of Augustus. 
He saw clearly that nothing couldrestore Rome without 
the old Roman character, and that the old Roman 
character was not to be built up on philosophic specula- 
tions or alien worships, but on the old Roman religion. 
So he determined to revive it. It was simple enough 
to build temples, as the Kaiserin has built churches. 
But buildings do not restore faith. Here he had for 
his helper the most religious perhaps of all poets— 
Virgil—who loved the country life and found in it all 
that Wordsworth foundthere; Virgil, who, at Augustus’ 
suggestion it is said, pourtrayed in AEneas, founder 
of the Roman race, the man who learns, by adversity 
and struggle with destiny, to live the scrupulous 
well-ordered life towards gods and towards men. For 
a fascinating account of the religion of Virgil and of 
the use which Augustus made of Horace on the great 
day of his celebration of the beginning of a new age, 
readers must turn to the pages of Mr. Warde Fowler. 
For our purpose, this digression being already too 
long, it is enough to say that the old Roman religion 
1 Religious Experiences of the Roman People, pp. 403-52« 
D 
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looked to the maintenance of correct and stately 
ritual for the establishment of right relations between 
the gods and men. But its domestic and patriotic 
elements, its fervent love of order, made it something 
far better than the performance of magic rites. These 
elements were character forming, so far as they went— 
that is, in the relation of Roman to Roman. They 
supplied no help to the Roman in the vast imperial 
responsibilities which the providence of God had laid 
upon him. The old Roman religion was essentially 
a matter of national temperament. It was not difficult 
to make all subjects of the Empire citizens of Rome, 
but quite impossible to make them all Romans in 
character, or to interest them in the simple deities 
of rural Italy. 

It must be added that the very purification which 
the religious spirit of Virgil imported into the old 
Roman worship, the feeling after an all-transcendent 
God revealed in Nature, brought into clearer light the 
defects of the Roman religion. The expiatory offerings 
which were enough to satisfy the homely deities of 
the field and hearth were manifestly valueless to Him, 


Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky and in the mind of man! 


The God Who is over all has not made man for 
nought, still less for the bestial enjoyments that were 
corrupting the life of ancient Rome. With Virgil’s 
purer faith came the deeper sense of sin that could 
not ‘be expiated by sacrifices, and rather called for 


1 Wordsworth’s lines on ‘ Tintern Abbey’; compare Georgic, 
LV. 227, 
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the refining fires of the world to come. In these 
fires, however, there was punishment, purification, 
but no atonement. Where, as in Virgil, the old 
Roman religion rose above its original sources, it 
created a stronger sense of duty, a keener conscious- 
ness of failure to perform that duty, and a consciousness 
of disorder which it was beyond the power of man to 
remedy. So the gods of old Rome perished at the 
hands of those who honestly tried to put new life into 
_ them. 

Of the deities that Rome borrowed from Greece 
little need be said. Ovid was their poet, and Ovid 
was also responsible for the ‘Ars Amatoria.’ There 
was nothing in their lives and loves to grip the con- 
science or inspire their worshippers with awe. They 
were pilloried on the stage, and pulverised by Lucretius. 
- For the purposes of our study they may be treated 
as non-existent. Their only contribution to serious 
religious thought may be found in the tendency to 
monotheism, which may have been fostered somewhat 
by the pre-eminence which they assigned to Jupiter in 
the court of heaven. As other forces and other causes 
were making for belief in one supreme God, the position 
of Jupiter in the borrowed Greek mythology had a 
share in clothing the idea of the one God with name, 
with life, with personality. But it is the character 
of God that gives rise to the sense of sin, and of Jupiter 
it may be said, that as far as he had any existence he 
had no character. “We may pass on at once to gods 
of a very different type, the gods that made their 
way into Rome from the East, the Magna Mater of 
the Phrygians, Isis and Osiris from Egypt, and Mithra 
from Persia. With these may be classified the Greek 
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mystery religions, which had undoubtedly been 
evolved under Oriental influence. 

The characteristic of all these religions is their 
recognition of the need of purification from the. 
pollution, the contamination, of sin. In these reli- 
gions there was a Divine death and resurrection, a 
symbolic figuring, no doubt, of the yearly death 
and resurrection of nature. But through this 
death and resurrection was effected for those who 
shared it a union with the Divine being, and for this 
union was needed a cleansing from sin. In the 
Taurobolium, the bath in the bull’s blood, common 
to the worships of the Great Mother and of Mithra, 
this cleansing was most vividly typified, and he who 
had submitted was ‘ born again for ever.’ Under all 
the licentious practices which made these religions 
infamous, and stirred more than one emperor to 
attempt their extermination, lay this longing for re- 
conciliation with God, and this admission of the great 
obstacle that barred the way tore-union. They were 
religions also which took no account of caste or birth 
or racial descent, religions which accepted in principle 
the equality of men before God. In the setting forth 
of these profound religious principles lay the secret of 
their power, just as their weakness lay in appeal to 
the passions to produce a state of ecstasy. The 
Roman world, weary of tyranny and_ bloodshed, 
sick unto death of hopes disappointed, of great philo- 
sophies that had wrought no redemption, living as 
to one small minority in terror of slave rebellion, and 
as to great masses of humanity in bondage intolerable, 
terrorised by wars, rumours of wars, famines, pesti- 
lences, earthquakes, began to feel acutely the need 
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of Divine intervention, and drank in greedily the hope 
of some great religious secret preserved through ages 
in the mysterious East. What the East had to say 
was that the human soul was defiled, and needed to 
be cleansed before there could be peace with God ; 
that in some way it must take its share in that Divine 
death and resurrection which the course of nature 
prefigured year by year. 

The challenge thrown out by these Oriental reli- 
gions was not to be met by the old Roman worship. 
For the Oriental worships were religions containing 
a message for the world. The Roman had no more 
than a city cult, observances making no appeal to 
the heart nor tothe mind. The Roman reply to them 
was not a religion but a philosophy—a philosophy 
borrowed indeed from Greece, but far better suited 
to the Roman character than to the Greek. Stoicism 
was more than a philosophy. It wasa rule of life. 
It was all but a religion, playing in the Western world 
a part not very different from that played by the 
half-religions, half-philosophies of the Hindus. 

To the Stoic there was but one vital principle, 
the source of all the universe—and he called it ‘ gene- 
rative reason.’ In virtue of this principle all the 
universe was one—mind, matter, God, man, all were 
one polity. In each individual there is a portion of 
this life, the ‘ spirit’ within him. Sometimes indeed 
this indwelling spirit is distinguished from the Divine 
Being, and is a kind of genius or guiding spirit, as 
when Epictetus says, ‘ God is within you and your 
spirit ’—or demon. But into these distinctions we 
need not enter. For our purpose it is enough that 
the Stoic taught the possibility of living a life in con- 
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formity with the Divine reason that governs the 

universe. To do so it was not necessary to sacrifice, 

nor to worship, but to rid the soul of its passions 

and affection for earthly objects. By rising superior 
to all these, union with God might be maintained. 

So far as the Stoic had any conception of sin, it lay 

in the emotions and follies which rule mankind at 

large, and prevent him from keeping up his communion 

with God. 

It was a strange philosophy. For by its foun- 
dation principle it asserted the closest possible 
brotherhood of all men in virtue of their common 
share in the generative reason. But by its exaltation 
of reason at the expense of the emotions, it created 
for the philosopher an icy solitude in which he lived, 
alone, cut off from all mankind and from all human 
interests, a life not really according to nature, 
but a defiance to human nature as we know it. It 
could not be otherwise, while the Stoic asserted that 
God is Reason, and knew not that ‘ God is Love.’ 

Yet Stoicism had its share in preparing the way 
for the gospel, for with all its defects it had a message 
of emancipation from the thraldom of evil. It gave 
the lie to the teaching that man was made for the 
indulgence of his baser self, and to the greater lie that 
through this baser self union could be attained with 
God. It opened a door of hope in a world given over 
to despair. This side of its influence is powerfully 
stated by Mr. T. R. Glover in his ‘ Conflict of Religions 
in the Roman Empire’ : * 


Stoicism gave its convert a new conception of the 


2 P. 56. 
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relation of God and man—One Divine word was the 
essence of both—Reason was shared by men and gods, 
and by pure thoughts men came into contact with the 
divine mind. Others sought communion in trance and 
ritual—the Stoic when he was awake was at his highest 
and best level, with his mind and not his hand, in thoughts 
which he could understand and assimilate, rather than in 
magical formule, which lost their value when they became 
intelligible. God and man formed a polity and the Stoic 
was the fellow-citizen of the gods, obeying, understanding, 
and adoring, as they did, one divine law, one order—a 
partaker of the divine nature, a citizen of the universe, 
a free man as no one else was free, because he knew his 
freedom and knew who shared it with him. He stood on 
a new footing with the gods, and for him the old cults 
passed away, superseded by a new worship which was 
divine service indeed. 

How the gods are to be worshipped, men often tell us, 
let us not permit a man to light a lamp on the Sabbath— 
for the gods need not light, and even men find no pleasure 
in the smoke. Let us forbid to pay the morning salutation 
and to sit at the doors of temples; it is human interest 
that is courted by such attentions; God, he worships 
who knows Him. Let us forbid to take napkins and 
strigils to Jove, to hold the mirror to Juno. God seeks 
none to minister to Him; nay! He Himself ministers 
to mankind; everywhere He is at the side of every 
man. ... The beginning of the worship of the gods 
is to believe that gods are; then to attribute to them 
their own majesty, to attribute to them goodness without 
which majesty is not, to know it is they who preside over 
the universe, who rile all things by their might, who are 
guardians of mankind, at times thoughtful of individuals. 
They neither give nor have evil; but they chastise, they 
check, they assign penalties, and sometimes punish in the 
form of blessing. Would you propitiate the gods? Be 
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good. He has worshipped them enough who has imitated 
them.1 


The fluctuations between monotheism and poly- 
theism in the foregoing passage are noteworthy. They 
are characteristic of Stoicism, which with all its 
profession of being rational could not really rid itself 
of current theology, and so became hopelessly incon- 
sistent. For while it may be reasonable to say that 
God does not stand in need of human attentions, it 
is absurd to say that the gods do not need to be 
worshipped. Their very existence depends on the 
attentions that they receive from their worshippers. 

Thus we have seen in brief outline far too super- 
ficially what message the ancient world had to give 
to the conscience that was at unrest. No mention 
has been made of the Epicurean, since he denied 
the existence of God and of the gods altogether, and 
gave relief to the troubled by simply mocking his 
superstition. Pain, where it really exists, is not 
relieved by denying its. existence. The answer of 
the Epicurean was not always without dignity. It 
attained its highest expression in Lucretius, who must 
be admired for his resolute honesty, his contempt 
for the numbing superstition of the polytheism which 
he saw around him. Lucretius could in fact carry 
his honesty so far as to admit that there were times 
when man feels the majesty of the Divine presence, 
and the need of Divine succour. But he could not 
minister to that need. As for the rest, the old Roman 
worship said to the Roman, ‘ Obey the Divine law— 
that is, keep the divine inhabitants of our Roman world 


1 Seneca, Ep. 95. 47-50. 
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duly propitiated with the exact sacrifices that they 
require, exactly performed, and you will enjoy peace 
with the gods.’ To the non-Roman world it had 
no message to give until the worship of Cesar became 
the expression of a religious bond for the Empire. 
The Oriental religions, being more than limited city 
cults, directed the worshippers to seek peace with 
God through mystic rites, by which the stain of sin 
that polluted his soul might be removed. The Stoic 
preached indifference to the world and the things of 
the world, and mental culture as the means whereby 
man could reach and enjoy communion with the 
Divine reason that ruled the world. Ritual, mystic 
sacraments, knowledge—these were the devices by 
which the soul, restless without God, was to find rest 
in Him. Man walked through these dry places, 
seeking rest and found none. He found none because 
his need was real, and because God is real. His need 
was real—there was a real barrier between God and 
the soul, and while that barrier exists, the soul cannot 
find peace. And not only is the need real, but God is 
real ; and because He is what He is, the breaking down 
of the barrier must come from God and not from man. 
He only Who made us for Himself can restore Himself 
to us. 


CHAPTER IV 


PRAEPARATIO EVANGELICA AMONG THE JEWS OUTSIDE 
THE CANONICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


WE saw in our review of the Old Testament the 
tendency from national towards personal religion. The 
same tendency manifested itself also, as we have seen, 
among the heathen. The Stoic, cut off from the world 
by reason of his union with the Generative Reason, has 
little in common with the old Roman, whose careful 
ritual establishes peace between his own community 
and the community that dwells in the unseen world. 
We have seen also that the Oriental cults, by their 
system of initiations and other personal rites of cleans- 
ing, turned the worshipper from the thought of national 
to that of personal relation to God. These religions 
professed to do more. They professed to secure the 
initiated from the pollution of sin not only in time, 
but also in eternity. 

It is not difficult to follow the process by which 
the sense of personal relation to Jehovah was inculcated 
in the Jewish mind. The early history of the nation 
is the record of a prolonged conflict between fidelity 
to Jehovah and idolatry, or, in other words, between 
Henotheism and Polytheism. The covenant relation 
with Jehovah was threatened by every departure 
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towards the gods of Canaan or of the surrounding 
countries. The faithful remnant, reduced more than 
once to a small handful, needed all the tenacity of 
their race to keep the worship of Jehovah alive. It 
was a struggle in which every one counted. The tie 
between God and His people was not a mere question 
of nationality ; it was a question of nationality plus 
personal fidelity. 

This trial and process of purification does not end 
with the history contained in the Old Testament. 
Indeed, it becomes far more acute as we approach the 
Christian era. For then the struggle was fought out 
no longer in the narrow bounds of Palestine only, but 
all over the civilised world ; and it was perhaps the 
most difficult that any race has everfought. The prize 
of the world’s commerce was contested by two nations, 
the Greek and the Jew. The former subtle, versatile, 
adaptable, crowned for all time with the wreath of 
the world’s intellectual culture; the latter not less 
vigorous, not less ambitious, but hampered by archaic 
traditions as to his food, his habits, his time, his 
Sabbaths, and his new moons. To the world the Jew 
appeared to be an atheist, for he had away from his 
home no altar, no sacrifice, and, whether away from 
home or not, no image of his God. Yet he bore 
with him Divine oracles, claiming a higher antiquity 
than the most ancient writings of Hellas, claiming 
to be the very words of God Himself, and inspiring 
even among the heathen the reverence due to their 
august sanctity. If the Jew was to prosper he must 
Hellenise, in speech at all events ; and how great 
was the temptation to adopt Greek education, to share 
in the gymnasia, to effect some sort of compromise 
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between Greek philosophy and the Mosaic law! Such 
compliance might even hold out the hope of winning 
Greece over from idolatry: a rationalised Judaism 
—how immeasurably it would tower over all the . 
religions of the pre-Christian era! Why should it not 
gather the whole world intoits embrace ? But at what 
cost ? Was Zion to go to Alexandria? or ‘ was the 
mountain of the Lord’s house to be established in the 
top of the mountains, and to be exalted above the 
hills, and all nations to flow to it ?’ (Isa. ii. 2). 

It is clear that in the clash of opinions as to the 
limits of compromise with heathendom parties must 
arise of the more strict and the less strict, and that 
from this source alone it was inevitable that personal 
religion would gain at the expense of national. But 
far more decisive in its consequences was the battle of 
Paneas (B.C. 198), which substituted the Antiochi for 
the Ptolemies in the rule of Syria. Antiochus Epi- 
phanes was one of the fanatic monarchs—fortunately 
not very numerous—who have used their power to 
exterminate their religious opponents. The perse- 
cutions of Antiochus Epiphanes and the heroic resist- 
ance of the Maccabees were decisive factors in the 
history of Judaism. The eyes of the world were turned 
towards a faith which could inspire martyrdom, not 
only in a few individuals but in a nation. But far 
more important was the direct reliance upon God 
for help in time of trouble: nota new thing in Israel, 
for the roll of heroes of faith goes back to the beginning 
of her national existence. But that which had been 
hitherto exemplified in a few great leaders and prophets 
was now witnessed in a nation prepared to lay down 
its life rather than forsake its God. 
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But when the immediate agony of persecution 
was over, the weakness of Judaism reappeared; that 
is, its inability to answer satisfactorily the question, 
“What must Idoto besaved ?’ For to that question, 
both in the Apocrypha and in the other non-canonical 
books of the Hellenistic age, there are practically 
but two answers : one is, ‘ Keep the law, and thou shalt 
be saved’ ; and the other is, ‘Get wisdom, and thou 
shalt be saved.’ 

I. Returning then to the first of the two answers, 
“ Keep the law, and thou shalt be saved,’ we must not 
imagine that by this answer the ceremonial law only 
is intended. The sublime conception of the law, 
which we find in the Prophets and specially in the 
Psalms, was not lost to the nation in spite of the formal- 
ism engendered by Pharisaic and Rabbinic inter- 
pretations. There were others besides the scribe of 
whom we read in S. Mark (xii. 32) who would have said : 


Master, Thou hast well said that He is One, and there 
is none other but He: and to love Him with all the heart, 
and with all the understanding, and with all the strength, 
and to love his neighbour as himself is much more than all 
whole burnt offerings and sacrifices. 


The more devout Jews recognised even before the 
coming of our Lord the spirituality of the law and the 
inefficacy of sacrifices to put away sin. But the more 
clearly they grasped these truths, the more hopeless 
was their situation: For they recognised their inability 
to keep the law. They were aware of sin as more than 
the commission or omission of certain acts. They 
knew it as an evil disposition in man, the cause, it 
would seem, of the Fall; as an insurmountable barrier in 
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the path of perfect obedience to the law. The problem 
is stated in various forms in the Ezra-Apocalypse (the 
fourth book of Esdras), a book probably of divided 
authorship, but all of it earlier than the end of the first 
century A.D. Of these various forms one will suffice 
as an illustration of the acuteness with which the 
difficulty, the all but impossibility, of salvation tor- 
mented the minds of the thoughtful.? 


This is my first and last word: better had it been 
that the earth had not produced Adam, or else having once 
produced him, for Thee to have restrained him from 
sinning. For how does it profit us all that in the present 
we must live in grief and after death look for punish- 
ment ? O thou Adam; what hast thou done? For though 
it was thou that sinned, the fall was not thine alone, but 
ours also who are thy descendants. For how does it 
profit us that the eternal age is promised to us, whereas 
- we have done the works that bring death ? and that there 
is foretold to us an imperishable hope, whereas we are so 
miserably brought to futility? And that there are re- 
served habitations of health and safety, whereas we have 
lived wickedly ? And that the glory of the Most High is 
to defend those who have led a pure life, whereas we have 
walked in ways most wicked? And that Paradise, whose 
fruit endures incorruptible, wherein is delight and healing, 
shall be made manifest, but we cannot enter it, because 
we have passed our lives in unseemly manners ? And that 
- the face of such as have practised abstinence shall shine 
above the stars, whereas our faces shall be blacker than 
darkness? For while we lived and committed iniquity, 
we considered not what we were destined to suffer after 
death ? 


The answer of the angel to this and similar questions 
1 Chap. vii. 116, &c, 
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throughout the book is far from convincing, and we 
are left confronted with aninsoluble problem. This 
quotation confronts us with a further difficulty, that 
of future and eternal happiness—the portion of those 
who shall enjoy the Messianic age—or, as others 
believed, the future world after the Messianic rule on 
earth was ended. Ineither case the thought of life 
in a world to come necessitates a system of. rewards 
and punishments, and rewards and punishments 
necessitate personal rather than national religion. 
But who is to attain to this future bliss, when sin, the 
evil germ, is in all men ? 

It does not help us much that in another work of 
this age it is suggested that ‘ each of us is the Adam 
of his own soul.’! Whether it is inherited or not the 
evil germ is there, and it is the seed of our destruction. 
It is true that some few by their good works are not only 
certain of eternal bliss, but have also a treasury of 
superabundant goodness : also, that the hint is thrown 
out that God may possibly spare of His own goodness 
to make up the defects of those who are not very 
wicked.? The result on the whole is not seriously 
affected. Not even the Israelite, the circumcised 
member of the covenant race, is by virtue of the cove- 
nant assured of eternal happiness. Sacrifices cannot 
help him, except it may be that the Day of Atonement 
may be of some value to those Israelites who are 
neither very good nor very wicked. In general, 
the law helps the believer only if he keeps the law. 
Incessant perseverance in its precepts to the end is the 
only guarantee of eternal salvation, 


1 Apocalypse of Baruch, liv. 19. 
2 Cf, note Box, Ezva-A pocalypse, p, 168, 
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So, as far as this first answer is concerned, Judaism 
has become a personal religion indeed, but a religion 
of despair. There are hints that the great merits of 
the righteous may be made available for sinners. Even 
more interesting in their bearing on the glad tidings 
of reconciliation are the suggestions here and there 
ofthe benefits that may flow from vicarious suffering. 
Thus one of the brothers prays in the Book of 
Maccabees: ‘I beseech Thee that on me and my 
brothers may come to rest the anger of the Almighty 
that has righteously visited our whole generation’ 
(2 Macc. vii. 38). ‘Be merciful to Thy people, and 
let the punishment suffice Thee that we suffer for 
their sake. For purging, let my blood serve them ; 
and instead of their life, take my life ’ (4 Macc. vi. 28).? 
Still more strikingly (4 Macc. xvii. 19) we read— 


For Moses says, ‘ All also who sanctified themselves 
are under Thy hands. And these men therefore having 
sanctified themselves for God’s sake, not only have re- 
ceived this honour, but also the honour that through them 
the enemy had no more power over our people, and the 
tyrant suffered punishment, and our country was purified, 
they having become as it were a ransom for our nation’s 
sins; and through the blood of these men and the pro- 
pitiation of their death, the Divine Providence delivered 
Israel that was before evil cntreated.’ 


In all these cases we have the idea of propitiation 
through death, and that is important, but it is pro- 
pitiation wrought in each case for a nation, and by 
a death that is involuntary, and in fact definitely a 
martyrdom. Even the 53rd of Isaiah does not go— 


1 Cf. Bousset, Religion of Judaism in New Testament Times, 
chapter ix, 
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at allevents on the surface—beyond atonement for a 
nation ; the plural used throughout the chapter refers 
surely to Israel as a nation, on whose behalf the servant 
of Jehovah suffers. Of any vicarious suffering that 
could meet the difficulties of the troubled inquirer in 
the Ezra-Apocalypse there is as yet no hint. For the 
righteous man who has never departed from his 
righteous deed, there is hope, especially with the help 
of the treasury of superabundant goodness (see 
page 47"). For the sinner who departs from his sins 
and does that which is lawful and right, there is hope. 
Even a Nebuchadnezzar may break off his sins by 
righteousness, and his iniquity by showing mercy to the 
poor (Dan. iv. 27): a very notable passage, as even 
holding out hope to a Gentile. But for the sinner 
in whom the evil heart is so strong that he cannot do 
what is right, and cannot turn, there is nothing but 
despair. If this be true of the Jew, far worse, of 
course, is the position of the Gentile. 

II. But there is also the suggestion ‘ Get wisdom 
and thou shalt be saved.’ Intercourse with Gentiles 
was tending to develop a line of thought, distinct at 
once from bare ceremonialism and from the purely 
devotional trust in Jahveh, inculcated by the Prophets. 
Already in the Wisdom books of the canonical scrip- 
tures Wisdom appears as present with Jahveh in 
the creation of the world. 


The Lord possessed me in the beginning of His way, 
before His works of old. I was set up from everlasting, 
from the beginning, or ever the earth was... . Then 
was I by Him, as a master workman, and I was daily 
His delight, rejoicing always before Him (Prov. viii. 
22, 23, 30). 

1 Box, Ezva-A pocalypsex E 
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Here and in many other passages Wisdom is personified. 
She cries, she prepares her feasts, she issues her invita- 
tions, she assigns her rewards, she is an object of 
love, and returns that love. We see already an attri-_ 
bute of God which is assuming Personality and exist- 
ence, and is in some sense an intermediary between 
God and man. 

This line of thought is developed in the Apocryphal 
Book of Wisdom, and especially in the well-known 
passage in the 7th chapter (verses 24, &c.). 


Wisdom is more mobile than any motion, yea, she 
pervadeth and penetrateth all things by reason of her 
pureness. For she is a breath of the power of God, anda 
clear effulgence of the glory of the Almighty; therefore 
can nothing defiled find entrance into her. For she 
is an effulgence from everlasting light! and an unspotted 
mirror of the working of God, and an image of His good- 
ness; and she, being one, hath power to do all things, 
and remaining in herself reneweth all things: and from 
generation to generation passing into holy souls, she maketh 
them friends of God and prophets. For nothing doth 
God love save him that dwelleth with wisdom. 


It would appear from this passage, and from words 
in Wisdom (viii. 19, 20), ‘I was a child of parts, 
and a good soul fell to my lot; nay, rather, 
being good, I came into a body undefiled,’ that we 
should modify what we said before about the getting 
of wisdom. In the canonical books we read : ‘ Get 
wisdom, and above all thy getting get understanding ’ 
(Prov. iv. 7); but the Wisdom Literature is not 
always consistent. At times it seems to teach that 


* Cf. Heb. i. 3, ‘ The effulgence of His glory,’ R.V, 
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the condition of men is determined in some pre- 
existent state, and that wisdom or folly is allotted 
to each man before his birth. At others, as in 
the notable passage Ecclus. xxiv. 3, the choice be- 
tween being wise or foolish depends, for Israelites 
at all events, on obedience or disobedience to the 
invitation of Wisdom. 


I came forth from the mouth of the Most High, and 
as a mist I covered the earth. In the high places did 
I find my abode, and my throne was in the pillar of cloud. 
Alone I compassed the circuit of heaven, and in the depth 
of the seas I walked. Over the waves of the sea and over 
all the earth, and over every nation and people I held 
sway. With all these I sought a resting place, and said, 
“ In whose inheritance shall I lodge?’:; . . And He said, 
“Let thy dwelling be in Jacob, and in Israel take up 
_ thine inheritance.’ He created me from the beginning, 
before the world; the memorial of me shall never cease. 
In the holy tabernacle I ministered before Him, more- 
over in Zion was I established. . . . Come unto me, ye 
that desire me, and be ye filled with my produce. For 
my memorial is sweeter than honey; and the possession 
of me than the honey-comb. They that eat shall still 
hunger for me, and they that drink shall still thirst 
for me. 


But while the writer of Wisdom in the first part 
of his book allows himself to be thus influenced by 
Gentile philosophy, he is conscious that he is main- 
taining a position which might be very powerfully 
turned against him. For he is concerned, as all Jews 
were obliged to be concerned, with the problem of 
evil. The connection between sin and suffering was 
deeply rooted in the Jewish mind. It was a national 
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inheritance, so to speak, a part of their mental outlook, 

from which they could not free themselves. Yet 
they were, then as now, the greatest of sufferers among 
the nations of the world, and therefore, by their own | 
logic, the greatest of sinners. To evade this con- 
clusion the writer of Wisdom, in the second part of his 
book, in which he deals with the work of Wisdom in 
the world, takes the position that the end of suffering 
is to bring men to repentance, boldly extending this 
purpose of suffering to the Gentile as well as the Jewish 
world. It is a very strange position, if we bear in 
mind the Old Testament position with regard to the 
Egyptians and Canaanites—a wonderful advance 
towards the doctrine embodied in the words ‘ God so 
loved the world.’ © It is set forth also in language as 
beautiful as any that can be found in pre-Christian 
literature : 


To be greatly strong is Thine at all times, and the might 
of Thine arm, who shall withstand? Because the whole 
world before Thee is as a grain ina balance, and asa drop 
of dew that at morming cometh down upon the earth. 
But thou hast mercy on all men, because Thou hast power 
to do all things, and Thou overlookest the sins of men to 
the end that they may repent. For Thou lovest all things 
that are and abhorrest none of the things which Thou 
didst make, for never wouldest Thou have formed any- 
thing, if Thou didst hate it ; and how would anything have 
endured except Thou hadst willed it ? Or that which was 
not called by Thee, how could it have been preserved ? 
But Thou sparest all things because they are Thine, O 
Sovereign Lord, Thou Lover of souls, for Thine incorrup- 
tible spirit is in all things. Wherefore Thou dost chastise 
by little and little them that fall from the right way ; 
and putting them in remembrance by the very things 
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wherein they sin, Thou dost admonish them; that, es- 
caping from their wickedness, they may believe on Thee, 
O Lord. 


In this passage we welcome the inconsistency which 
apparently calls men, even Gentiles, to wisdom, though 
it was not part of their being. The contemptuous 
attitude of the philosopher towards the unphilosophic 
disappears before the zeal of the religious reformer. 
We find ourselves in the presence of the devout spirit 
which not only expected the Messiah to be ‘a light 
to lighten the Gentiles,’ but also in synagogues scattered 
over the Hellenistic world carried on a zealous mission- 
ary propaganda : 


Among the characteristic watchwords of the Pharisees 
few, if any, occupied a more prominent place than re- 
pentance: ‘in their efforts to confirm the faith of their 
own people and to effect the conversion of those without, 
the Pharisees, like the Prophets and Rabbis, were con- 
cerned to insist upon the paramount importance of 
repentance. For the latter it was the condition of recep- 
tion, and for the former it was the means of restoration. 
It was the function of the Pharisee to convict all men 
everywhere of their need of repentance.? 


We find ourselves thus carried many stages forward 
on the road from national to personal religion. To the 
same end contributed the great personal duties of 
prayer, fasting, and almsgiving, the three pillars of 
Judaism. Almsgiving, essentially a personal duty, 
towards the Christian era became almost identified 
with righteousness. It didnot indeed supersede sacri- 


1 Wisdom xi, 21-xii. 3. 
* Hart’s Ecclesiasticus, quoted in Charles’ Apocrypha, &c., i, 286: 
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ficial duties and legal obligations. But it very nearly 
took rank with them. Prayer also was even at the 
dedication of the Temple the accompaniment of 
sacrifice, and in Solomon’s dedicatory prayer it 
figures as the end for which the Temple exists. The © 
Temple is the house of prayer. But while the whole 
of the Old Testament may be said to ring with prayer, 
the place of prayer in the Apocryphal books, and 
especially in Sirach, is even more striking. The prayers 
of Ben Sira are not only national, but personal and 
spiritual as any in the Book of Psalms. Thus we 
read : 


O that one would set a watch over my mouth, and 
a seal of shrewdness on my lips, that I fall not by means 
of them, and that my tongue destroy me not. O that 
one would set scourges over my mind, and a rod of correc- 
tion over my heart, that they spare not their errors, and 
overlook not their sins: that mine ignorance be not 
multiplied, and that my sins abound not, and cause me 
to fall in the sight of mine adversaries, so that mine enemy 
rejoice over me. O Lord, Father and God of my life, 
abandon me not to their counsel ; give me not a proud look, 
and turn concupiscence from me. May the lust of the 
flesh and chambering not overtake me, and give me not 
over to a shameless soul (Ecclus. xxiii. 2-6). 


We have in fact to be well acquainted with the 
non-canonical books and other writings of the Hel- 
lenistic age to appreciate more exactly than we 
commonly do the real contents of the ‘ glad tidings 
of reconciliation.’ We need to breathe, as it were, the 
atmosphere of piety in which Jesus of Nazareth was 
born and to know what was in the minds of the best 
men of the age in which He came into the world. It 
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is not necessary to suppose that He had read this or 
that particular book, or was acquainted with this or 
that particular passage. The best sayings of devout 
literature are the common property of the Church 
of God. Without reading Ben Sira, our Lord may 
have heard such words as these : 


Forgive thy neighbour the injury done unto thee, 
and then when thou prayest, thy sins will be forgiven. 
Man cherisheth anger against another, and then doth he 
seek healing from God. On a man like himself he hath no 
mercy, and doth he make supplication for his own sins ? 
He being flesh, nourisheth wrath ; who will make atonement 
for his sins ? + 


The result of such study will be to show that high 
moral standards, deep personal piety, noble and pure 
thoughts of God, earnest expectation of His kingdom, 
and even a better attitude towards the Gentile world, 
were not lacking. But there, blocking the way to all 
further progress, was the fact of the divorce between 
the purest religious teaching in the nation and its 
accredited religious forms together with its accredited 
religious representatives. The wisdom of the nation 
was growing into a philosophy which found its ex- 
pression in Philo, a metaphysical system which 
eventually had its share in shaping Christian dogma. 
The religious representatives of the nation, split into 
feuds and sects, were busily digging the grave of the 
Temple worship and of the ceremonial law for which 
they contended. The piety of the nation, despairing 
of the world, was content to withdraw itself and to 
‘bury its talent ’ until the Messianic kingdom should 


1 Ecclus. xxvili. 2-6, 
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come. It had neither love nor faith nor joy to 
win and overcome the world, because in its heart 
of hearts it could not find in God’s dealing with His 
people or with the world any hope of its redemption. 
Prophecy had long been silenced. Apocalypse fore- 
told the approaching end of the age. There was no 
moral dynamic which could at once convince of sin and 
also give to the sinner power to overcome his sin. 
Conversion is a miracle, the greatest of all miracles, 
and the age of miracles appeared to be past when 
the Idumzan ruled over Zion, propped in his throne 
by high priestly influence and Roman swords. But if 
Zion was no longer the city of the great King, still 
less could Alexandria or Rome give birthto Him, So 
it came to pass that ‘ Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
of Judea in the days of Herod the King.’ 

It is impossible to close this chapter without 
consciousness that much has been lost of clearness by 
separating the preparation in the Old Testament 
from the preparation in the non-canonical books. 
For many parts of the Old Testament are more akin 
in thought and outlook to the Maccabean than to 
the post-exilic or pre-exilic days. But until the 
results of criticism as to the dates of the Old Testament 
books are more assured it seemed better not to dis- 
tract attention by raising questions of criticism. In 
the same way much force might have been gained for 
the whole argument by accepting the supposition 
that the whole of the law belongs to an age after the 
conquest of Canaan, and that the prophetic appeal 
to a purer religion anterior to the law is established as 
a fact of history beyond dispute. I cannot myself 
think that it has yet been so indisputably established, 
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and have therefore thought it sufficient to accept the 
existence of the ceremonial law as an unquestioned 
fact in Jewish religion with influences on the religious 
life of the people which are not, I believe, exaggerated 
in the foregoing pages. 


Note.—This chapter in its original form contained some account 
of Philo and of histeaching. It is evident that without taking the 
teaching of Philo into account the foregoing chapter is very im- 
perfect. But consciousness of lack of time to make any personal 
acquaintance with Philo, and of the unsatisfactory character of a 
second-hand presentation, has led me to withdraw what I had 
written. In Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Extra Volume, 
PP. 197-208, the student will find the material on which I relied 
in a very excellent article by Dr. James Drummond. It should 
be studied in connection with this chapter. 


CHAPTER V 
RECONCILIATION IN THE EPISTLES OF S. PAUL 


THERE is a distinct advantage to be gained by 
studying doctrine in the epistles of S. Paul, before 
studying it in the gospels. Even if this is not, as 
some critics believe, the true chronological sequence, 
yet clearly the epistles are written primarily for 
doctrine, whereas the gospels are primarily histori- 
cal. Also they present to us the impression made 
by Jesus on the mind of one who was avowedly 
hostile before his conversion, one who was keenly 
critical, one who had everything to lose by his 
submission to the faith, one who was a man of 
high culture, according to the standard of his day, 
and of outstanding genius at any age of the world’s 
history. Short of actual writings of Jesus, no evi- 
dence could be more valuable than that of these 
epistles. The gospels are coloured by the mental 
outlook and the design of the writers. I do not, of 
course, mean that they are falsified or untrustworthy, 
but they reveal to us Jesus as the Evangelists, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, understood Him 
and were able to receive Him, and after the im- 
pression of His personality had passed through other 
hands on its way to them. They bear also—at all 
58 
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events in the case of the Synoptists—the impression 
of the common mind of the Church. For these very 
reasons they have their value. But in the case of S. 
Paul we have a mind of marvellous originality and 
independence, which had started from a position of 
bitter hostility, and had been overcome not by argu- 
ment, nor by any sort of bribes or promises, but had 
been won over by the power of the living Jesus. It 
is hard to conceive how the Providence of God could 
have furnished to us any testimony of more over- 
whelming cogency than that of S. Paul. 

It is commonly averred that S. Paul re-interpreted 
and even misinterpreted his original : that he read into 
the record of the simple Jesus of Nazareth, a theological 
Christ of his own invention, and quite unintentionally 
falsified the pure ethical gospel that Jesus had pro- 
claimed. 

But to affirm this is to beg the whole historical 
question. The underlying supposition is that there 
existed, and that S. Paul had access to, a literature 
or a record of Jesus, into which he read, or out 
of which he created, his own philosophical or theo- 
logical figment. Now while it may be allowed that 
there existed, orally or in writing, some record of 
the sayings and doings of Jesus earlier than the 
gospels, we have no evidence that this tradition, 
whatever its shape was, came into the hands of 
S. Paul. On the contrary there is in the epistles 
a singular silence upon these points, there is no 
allusion even to the feeding of the five thousand, or 
to the raising of the dead. Also at the points where 
S. Paul touches the gospel narrative, he differs from it, 
at least on some not unimportant details, as, notably, 
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in his account of the Last Supper 1 and of the Resur- 
rection of our Lord. The sayings of Jesus which he 
records are not to be found in the gospels. There is no 
clear proof that he had access to any such embryo 
gospel, and his own affirmation is distinctly in the ~ 
opposite direction. He claims that his knowledge 
of the Christ and his gospel of the Christ are first 
hand. Before his conversion he knew enough of Jesus 
to pérsecute His followers, knew that they believed 
Him to be risen, that they accepted Him as the Christ, 
and exalted Him far above Moses and the prophets, 
knew also that Jesus had been crucified for blasphem- 
ously declaring Himself the Son of God. All the 
vehement antagonism which this knowledge provoked 
was overcome in the mind of S. Paul, not by the gospel 
natrative which we possess, but by the living Christ. 
Why are we to assume that the Christ of S. Paul is not 
true to fact and to history? Why should not his 
presentation of Christ be at least as true as that of S. 
Luke? Nay, since S. Paul’s was the more powerful 
and more original mind, why should not his perception 
of Christ be greater, more worthy of the original ? 
Historically, there is no denying this possibility, except 
on 4 priori theories which are really foreign to all true 
historical investigation. 

What we find then in S. Paul’s epistles, centred in 
Jesus Christ and emanating from Him, is :— 

(1) The restitution of right relations between 
God and man. 

* Thus it is S. Paul alone who records for us the all-important 
words: ‘Do this, as oft as ye shall drink it, in remembrance of 
Me’ (1 Cor. xi. 25). Again, in the account of the Resurrection it is 
S. Paul alone who gives any hint that as many as ‘ 500 brethren at 


once’ beheld the Risen Lord, and S. Paul only who records the 
appearance to S, James (1 Cor. xv. 6, 7). 
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(2) The reconciliation of a hopeless antagonism. 

(3) The exuberance of a great liberation. 

(4) The exercise of an unlimited power. 

(1) The restitution of right relations between God 
and man. 

This is a cold and formal way of describing that 
which to S. Paul is a living and burning truth. In 
him there is all the intensity of the flight of Christian 
from the City of Destruction, the overpowering joy 
of his deliverance from his heavy burden at the foot 
of the Cross. That which dogmatic theology and 
refinement of religious controversy have hardened 
. into almost unprofitable speculation is for him the 
triumph of a most glorious deliverance. The world 
that he had been taught to see in boyhood delivered 
over to;the wrath and righteous indignation of God, was 
now all but passing into the sunshine of His love. ‘ The 
night is far spent, the day is at hand’ (Romans xiii. 12). 
The one thing which the world could not do for itself 
had been done by God. In vain had long generations 
of mankind endeavoured to cover bloodshed by the 
shedding of fresh blood. In vain they had sought 
after initiation into mystic rites, or passed their chil- 
dren through the fire to Moloch, or cut themselves 
with knives and lances like the priests of Baal. In vain 
had even the altar at Jerusalem dripped with the 
blood of sacrifices, and reeked with the fat of burnt 
offerings. We need not imagine that the inefficacy 
of all these expiations for sin is a modern discovery, 
or even a specifically New Testament revelation. 
The devout and pious of all ages and of all nations 
were well aware that sacrifice could not atone for sin. 
For the hands that brought it were tainted, the whole 
creation from which the sacrifices were drawn was 
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under bondage to death. Although these things 
were practised, conscience foundnorest inthem. Yet 
men could not desist. For the sins were there, the 
manifestation of Divine displeasure was there. No 
human sacrifice in all the generations of man, no” 
priestly cult, not even the sacrifices ordained in the 
Torah had availed to remove it. 

Now S. Paul saw all these difficulties removed. 
“God was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself, 
not imputing to them their trespasses’ (2 Cor. 
v. 19). ‘Christ redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, having become a curse for us’ (Gal. iii. 13). 
“Christ Jesus whom God set forth to be a propiti- 
ation, through faith, by His Blood’ (Rom. iii. 25). 
‘Being enemies we were reconciled to God through 
the death of His Son’ (Rom. v. 10). ‘Him that 
knew not sin He made to be sin for us’ (2 Cor. 
Vie2i); 

These are but a few passages out of many that 
show incontestably that S. Paul saw in the Cross of 
Christ the removal of the difficulty over which even 
the costliest efforts of human sacrifice had expended 
themselves in vain. It seems hardly worth while in 
view of the universal sense of need of expiationto labour 
over prepositions in order to construct a New Testa- 
ment doctrine of expiation. S. Paul’s doctrine did 
not hang in the air. It was no outcome of his own 
overwrought conscience. We need not even confine 
ourselves to discussion of the exact derivation of 
Hebrew equivalents for Septuagint words. S. Paul 
was dealing with an age-long demand, the demand 
for some sacrifice that God would accept, and in 
virtue thereof restore order to a disordered world. 
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Out of the infinite Love of God, S. Paul beholds that 
sacrifice proceed. He sees in the Cross the full and 
sufficient answer to the needs of the whole world. 
The relief, the joy of it is unspeakable. ‘Thanks be 
to God for His unspeakable gift ’ (2 Cor. ix. 15). 

It is open to us to argue whether men should have 
entertained such thoughts of God and of sin—to pro- 
nounce them childish, or unworthy of an age of 
enlightenment. But it is also possible, and surely 
far more true to see in the history of mankind the 
education of the race to the need of right relation 
with God, to the conception that sin made any such 
relation impossible, to the truth that such relation 
could be established by God alone, to the faith that 
though the cost were the most marvellous that human 
imagination could conceive, God was prepared to 
take it, and to make it all His own, and by one act of 
free Love, of infinite Love to set humanity free for 
all time. Surely that was no unworthy translation 
of the meaning of the Cross of Calvary—an interpre- 
tation which the world can only deem to be unen- 
lightened at the cost of being dead toanyreal conception 
of sin. In the Cross S. Paul saw the great need of the 
world, the great demand of the human conscience 
satisfied, and therefore could not be persuaded to be 
ashamed of it, or to apologise for it. 

Some of our difficulties in understanding S. Paul’s 
mind on this subject, may we not even say some of 
S. Paul’s difficulties in expressing his own thought, 
arise from the inadequacy of human language as a 
measure of Divine relations. All our language in 
such matters is really metaphorical : we take ‘ resem- 
blances ’ and try to make them fit ‘realities,’ and 
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then the more we press the resemblance or analogy 
the further we go astray. 

So, for instance, S. Paul uses the Old Testament 
metaphor—for it is a metaphor—which represents 
God as a lawgiver and judge. But God is also a- 
father. Now the conduct of a father toa disobedient 
child is not always analogous to the conduct of a judge 
to a disobedient citizen. So long as we remember 
that our human instrument ‘language’ is imperfect 
and that God is both Father, Judge, King, Creator, 
Saviour and more than all these, we shall use our 
metaphors cautiously. 

There was much more caution in S. Paul than in 
many of hiscommentators. ItistruethatS. Paul uses 
the language of justice, but his justice is more than 
bare justice, it is righteousness—the existence of right 
relations. If we argue that because God is a judge, 
He must punish disobedience, and that the punish- 
ment of disobedience is death, we use at least one 
word that S. Paul avoided—that is the word, ‘ punish- 
ment.’ He says, ‘the wages of sin is death,’ but he 
does not say the punishment. Or if we argue that 
a judge cannot ‘acquit’ the guilty because some one 
else has borne the punishment of guilt, we use another 
word that S. Paul has avoided, that is the word 
‘acquit.’ S. Paul says not that God acquits the 
sinner but that He counts him righteous, that is in 
right relation with God. 

S. Paul could not avoid the use of legal language 
for the simple reason that the ‘law’ was the pride of 
the Jew, the possession which distinguished him from 
the Gentile. But behind the law S. Paul was conscious 
of a yet greater law, the expression of God’s righteous- 
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ness. With that righteousness S. Paul saw that it 
was consonant that God should make the provision 
which human conscience demanded should provide 
the expiation for sin. He did not trouble himself 
to reconcile this act with the conduct of a judge, 
for a judge after all is an inferior, and God never 
can be in the position of an inferior. S. Paul looked 
upon the righteousness of God as larger even than any 
of His own expressed laws, and if we may venture to 
interpret the Apostle’s thought as distinct from his 
argument, we might state it thus. 

We find ourselves in a world which is entirely out 
of right relation with God. Sin has entered into it, 
and death as the wages of sin. Such a world cannot 
be in accordance with the purpose of a righteous God. 
For He has the power and surely the will also ‘to 
quicken the dead and to call things that are not as 
though they were’ (Romans iv. 17). This He has 
done in Jesus Christ, in Whom He has satisfied the 
demand of conscience for the expiation of sin, and . 
has through His propitiation removed the alienation 
between God and man, God Himself in the person of 
His Son doing and bearing all that such propitiation 
entailed. By faith the believer, accepting what God 
has done and making it his own, is restored to right 
relation with God, and delivered from the impossi- 
bility of producing that right relation by his own 
efforts. 

It may be argued that the foregoing statement 
does not do full justice to S. Paul’s teaching, since it 
leaves some uncertainty as to the necessity of Atone- 
ment from the Divine point of view as well as from 
the human. It admits that man felt the need of an 
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expiation for sin, and that God met the demand of 
the human conscience by the gift of His Son to die 
for sinners. But is this the whole of the truth? 
Does it cover the strong and repeated statements of 
S. Paul about the wrath of God? Did the Cross of: 
Calvary so act as a propitiation as to convert that 
wrath into love? Was the necessity of the death of 
Christ a necessity only to satisfy man’s conscience, 
or also to satisfy the justice of God ? 

It would seem to be a sufficient reply to these 
inquiries to say that they belong to a region where 
we have neither chart nor compass to guide us. We 
know of the Divine Nature and Being only what 
God has been pleased to reveal to us, and even that 
revelation has been by God accommodated to our 
understanding. It is enough for us that the effect of sin 
was to put us out of right relation with God, and to 
make us realise that a reconciliation with God was 
necessary ; enough to know that in Christ that recon- 
ciliation was provided; enough to know that our 
sense of the wrath of God was compatible with a love 
which, while we were yet sinners, provided the re- 
establishment of harmony between God and man. 
To go beyond this is to measure the Infinite by the 
Finite, a task for which we need more than revelation, 
we need, that is,’ Divine Intelligence. 

(2) We must pass on to the Cross as the reconciliation 
of a hopeless antagonism. 

We who read the Old Testament without the 
Apocrypha are slow to realise how much the gulf 
between Jew and Gentile had widened in the interval 
between the Old Testament and the New. In the Old 
Testament there is hope of reconciliation between Israel 
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and the world. The Messiah is to bring in a new order, 
in which the Gentile world is to recognise Jehovah 
and to be admitted into the Jewish covenant. Insome 
stout hearts like that of the aged Simeon the hope 
lingers on even to the coming of the Lord. The child 
in Simeon’s arms is to be a ‘light to lighten the Gen- 
tiles.’ But such hopes are rare. The prevailing tone 
is that of despondency—apart from Christ. For the 
very study of the Divine Law and the honour paid to 
it, the attempt to spiritualise it, to apply it to every 
action of daily life has driven the conscientious Jew 
almost to despair. If the Torah be Divine, if its 
observance be at once obligatory and impossible, how 
small must be the number of the saved, and how 
inexplicable the Divine government of the universe. 
On the one side was God with His small circle of 
devout worshippers, on the other a whole world lying 
in sin. 

We need thoroughly to envisage the despondency 
of S. Paul’s outlook before his conversion, if we are ever 
to realise all the meaning of the new hope that had 
dawned upon him in Christ. We are tempted some- 
times to think harshly of his antagonism with the 
Judaising element in the Church—to say to ourselves 
as we read his half Rabbinic arguments from the Old 
Testament about the faith of Abraham before cir- 
cumcision and the subtle allegorings about Hagar and 
Sarah, ending up with the fierce cry, ‘ Look ye—it is 
I Paul who say to youthat if ye be circumcised Christ 
shall profit you nothing’ (Gal. v. 2), that the Apostle 
allowed himself to be carried away from the true 
standard of Christian charity by the worry of his 
opponents. But a more careful study of the whole 
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position reveals how great was the issue at stake, how 
overwhelming the importance of the stand that he 
made. Great battles turn on the loss or retention of a 
few yards that are the key to the whole position. It 
seemed a small thing whether the Galatians observed - 
days and months, whether or not they submitted to 
circumcision, but S. Paul saw that in this was ulti- 
mately involved whether Jesus was the Messiah of the 
Jews opening the gates of Judaism to the Gentiles, 
or indeed the Incarnate Son begotten before all creation, 
God reconciling to Himself by the Blood of the Cross 
the whole created order. 
It was this truth which was his special charge : 


the mystery of the Christ which in other ages was not 
revealed unto the sonsofmen . . . that the Gentiles should 
be fellow-heirs and fellow-members and fellow-partakers 
of the promises of Christ Jesus, in the gospel whereof I 
was a minister according to the gift of the grace of God 
which was given me—to me the least of all saints was this 
grace given to declare to the Gentiles the unsearchable 
wealth of the Christ, and to bring to light what is the 
economy of the mystery that was hidden away from the 
ages in God who created all things . . . according to the 
age-long purpose which He formed in Christ Jesus our 
Lord, in whom we have our boldness, and confident access 
through faith in Him (Eph. iii. 4-12). 


And as this mystery grew upon S. Paul so there 
grew also the marvels of this reconciliation. It not 
only brought Jew and Gentile into one fold, breaking 
down the antagonism of long centuries, but it embraced 
the whole order of creation. Jesus Christ was the new 
Adam, the first-born in fact of a new creation: ‘ the 
old things were passed away and become new’ (2 Cor. 
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v.17). Out ofthe very elements of despair a new hope 
had sprung to light. True, ‘in Adam all die’ 
(r Cor. xv. 22). ‘ Death passed on all, even though 
they had not sinned in the likeness of Adam’s trans- 
gression’ (Rom. v. 14). ‘The Scripture had locked 
all (Gal. iii. 22) together into the prison of sin.’ 

But out of this universal ruin the Cross of Christ 
had given birth to universal hope. Christ was ‘ the 
last Adam’ (x Cor. xv. 45), the new beginning of 
mankind. He was 


the image of the invisible God: . . . for in Him were created 
all things . . . whether thrones or rulerships or powers, all 
were created by Him and for Him... and through Him 
were all reconciled unto God by the blood of His Cross, 
whether things in heaven or things on earth (Col. i. 15-20). 


It is wonderful how the reconciliation of Jew and 
Gentile leads the Apostle on to wider and yet wider 
expectation: how the disorder of which the Old 
Testament is so full vanishes before the new order 
in Christ. 

Language and grammar seem inadequate for S. 
Paul when his heart is full of this theme. It flows, 
as we see, directly from his view of the Cross as 
the fulfilment of all sacrifice, and not simply of Jewish 
sacrifice. ‘ God was in Christ reconciling a Universe 
(2 Cor. v. 19) to Himself.’ There is an end then of 
all that hopeless «mpasse by which the faithful obser- 
vance of that law shuts out the Gentiles all the more 
hopelessly from the promises—an end also of the ruin 
wrought by the fall in the whole order of creation 
visible and invisible ; the Cross was not only peace with 
God, but a message of peace to all God’s world, the 
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blotting out of all lines of separation, the extinction 
of age-long feuds and prejudices. There, in the new 
man which emerges from the Cross, ‘is neither Greek 
nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Scythian, bondman, freeman, but Christ is all and ° 
in all’ (Col. iii. 11). Never in the world’s history has 
there been so wonderful, so all pervading an at-one- 
ment as this. 

(3) We need not dwell long upon the exuberance 
of the great liberation, which is so conspicuously mani- 
fest in every line of the epistles. ‘Stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath set you free and be not 
again entangled in a yoke of bondage’ (Gal. v. 1). 
The Apostle was of Abraham’s seed, who boasted that 
they had never been in bondage (S. John viii. 33). 
By birth he was a free citizen of the great Empire 
of Rome. But he had never known what freedom 
was till Christ Jesus set him free. 


Wretched man that Iam! Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death? I thank God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. So with the mind I am slave of God’s 
law, but with the flesh of sin’s law. There is then no 
condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus; for the 
law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus set me free from 
the law of sin and death (Rom. vii. 24-viii. 2). 


So he claims twice over for his converts 
(Rom. vi. 18 and 22) ‘that they are freed from sin.’ 
And again in the Epistle to the Galatians (iv. 26), 
‘ Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the mother 
of us all.’ 

Our first impression is to interpret the freedom 
which S. Paul claims as freedom from the ceremonial 
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law. But this interpretation conveys a very small 
part of S. Paul’s meaning, if, indeed, it conveys iat 
all. The bondage which the devout Jew felt to be 
oppressive was that of his sinful nature, inherited by 
him as‘a consequence of the fall, and in no way re- 
moved by the covenant of circumcision. That 
covenant put him in possession of great privileges, 
but also of very great responsibilities. ‘To love the 
Lord his God with all his heart, with all his mind, 
with all his soul, and with all his strength, and to 
love his neighbour as himself,’ was a greater task than 
any which the law of nature or of any heathen philo- 
sophy required. That devout Israelites strove to 
fulfil it is abundantly evidenced in the Psalms. We 
must never forget these men when we are thinking 
of Old Testament piety. ‘I will run in the way of 
Thy commandments when Thou hast set my heart 
at liberty’ (Ps. cxix. 32). ‘I will walk at liberty 
for I seek Thy commandments ’ (cxix. 45). But itis, 
alas! a familiar experience that the aspiration of 
hymn and prayer are too often above the level of 
daily experience. What S. Paul claims is freedom in 
daily life, freedom which is more than release from a 
great debt, more than escape from a passing captivity. 
It is exchange from the mastery of sin, under which 
all righteousness appears to be a restraint upon the 
liberty of the will, to the mastery of God, in which 
righteousness is the normal activity of the soul, and 
sin a tyranny that has been broken, a thraldom under 
which the soul is no longer held. S. Paul is free just 
because he is God’s bondslave. 

(4) With this freedom is consciousness of the posses- 
sion and exercise of an unlimited power. The gospel 
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is God’s power unto salvation, to everyone that 
believeth, both Jew and Gentile: because Gods 
righteousness is revealed in it, starting from faith, 
culminating in faith (Rom. i. 16-18). 

This righteousness of God is a watchword on S.- 
Paul’s lips. For it he has discarded his own right- 
eousness which is of the law. It is righteousness 
which came from God through faith in Christ, and on 
condition of faith (Phil. ili. 9). We know nothing 
of S. Paul’s teaching till we know what he means by 
this righteousness. Fierce have been the controversies 
which have ranged round the question whether it is 
an imputed or an imparted righteousness. S. Paul 
seems to know nothing of these controversies, he does 
not feel the difficulties of them, the shadow of them does 
not rest on his epistles. But it is clear that he draws a 
marked contrast between God’s righteousness and the 
righteousness of the law—a contrast which is not 
exhausted by setting real holiness over against cere- 
monial perfection. For the righteousness of the Old 
Testament saints rose far above the level of bare 
ceremonial perfection. It did include the weightier 
matters of the law. The righteousness of the Mother 
of our Lord, or of John the Baptist, or of Zechariah 
and Elizabeth, or of Simeon was not the perfunctory 
discharge of mere legal obligations. Yet the least in 
the Kingdom of Heaven was greater than any of these 
(S. Matt. xi. rr). We must discharge from our minds 
the hypocritical Pharisee, if we wish to form any 
measure of S. Paul’s conception of the righteousness 
of God. 

The clearest description of it is to be found in his 
Epistle to the Galatians, and to understand the passage 
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we must remember that the Greek personal pronoun 
if expressed has an emphasis that must not be over- 
looked. 


For I (my own self) through the law died to the law 
that I might live to God. With Christ I have been cruci- 
fied. Now it is no longer I (my own self) that live, but 
that which lives in me is Christ. And my life in the 
flesh I live in the faith of the Son of God, Who loved me 
and gave Himself for me (ii, 19, 20). 


Notice here carefully the contrast between the old self 
‘I myself’ which builds up the righteousness of the 
law, and the new self which is not S. Paul, but the 
indwelling Christ, a self which is not his egoistic self. 
In the same way we read (x Cor. ii. 14-16) : 


The fleshly man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
for they are folly to him and he cannot know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned. But the spiritual man 
judgeth all things but is judged by none. For who knoweth 
the mind of the Lord, which will confirm Him? but we 
have the mind of Christ. 


Here the spiritual man is not the religiously disposed 
man, but the man whose self is controlled by the Holy 
Spirit. So we read again, Gal. v. 16, ‘ Walk in the 
Spirit and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh ° ; 
and again, Rom. viii. 26, 27. 

The Spirit Himself helpeth our infirmities, for we know 
not what to pray for as we ought, but the Spirit Himself 
intercedeth for us with voiceless groanings, and He that 
searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the mind of the 
Spirit, for He intercedeth for the Saints according to the 
will of God. 


But it is impossible to do justice to S. Paul’s 
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consciousness of his alter ego, his true ego, the indwelling 
Spirit of God. It breathes in every line of his writings, 
it is the very essence of his conception of what it is to be 
a Christian. All that region of uncertainty and per- 
plexity, all that dependence on extraneous aids and - 
assurances which form so large a part of the modern 
Christian consciousness finds no reflection in S. Paul. 
Why should he not speak of an imputed righteousness, 
or of Christ’s righteousness reckoned to him? If 
Christ lives in him, what should God see in him, 
of what should God take account in him, but of the 
living indwelling Christ in all His perfect righteousness ? 
Or why should S. Paul speak of an imparted righteous- 
ness if thereby is intended some revivification of his old, 
his natural self? In the sight of God that self is his 
no more. It was crucified with Christ upon the Cross 
(Gal. ii. 20, Rom. viii. 10), and there once for all passed 
under sentence of death. 

S. Paul does not indeed assert for himself that he 
cannot sin, or that he is under no need of mortifying 
the deeds of the body, or of keeping the body in sub- 
jection. But never is his life a life of repression and 
of endless subjugation. The strong current of the life 
of the Holy Spirit runs, if we dare say so, through his 
veins his body is the shrine of the indwelling Spirit, no 
half ruined temple from which the bats and vampires 
of unholy desires have to be continually chased, but a 
shrine all alive with prayer and praise. The High 
Priest of the worship who conducts his devotions is 
the Holy Spirit of God; being filled with the Spirit 
he speaks to himself in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs, singing and harping in his heart unto the Lord ! 
(Eph. v. 19.) 
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S. Paul was no cloistered saint to whom these 
experiences were possible in a life of retirement. 
They are the experiences which he expects of rude 
Galatians, or refined Corinthians, of Romans at the 
very heart of the Empire. He has seen such lives 
led by Asiatic slaves and by soldiers in Cawsar’s camp. 
They are not impossible lives, but the miracles which 
the risen Christ is performing in all the world, evidences 
of the power of His Resurrection. The reconciliation 
wrought by the Cross is not a mere welcome home, 
a rapturous embrace of the prodigal, still less is it an 
intellectual tour de force in some old world happening, 
enabling man out of gratitude to make a fresh start, 
gratitude that may perish as his emotions die down, 
but it is the act of the Eternal Son Who has made the 
expiation for sin which the world’s conscience demands, 
has broken the power of the captivity under which man 
dwelt, has reconciled all creation to God and established 
a new brotherhood of man, and has brought His 
Father’s life and living power into the hearts of His 
children. 

Think of the point from which S. Paul started. 
Then think of this his experience of Christ, Whom 
he had not seen so far as we know, save on the road to 
Damascus, of Whom he had not read as we have read, 
the gospel record—and then let us ask ourselves whether 
all human history contains any parallel to this, whether 
the weight of such testimony needs to be confirmed 
by an external authority. 


CHAPTER VI 


RECONCILIATION IN THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEBREWS 


Attainment of Perfection 


THE sands of time were running out. The Holy City, 
the City of the Great King, the earthly Throne of 
the Most High was about to pass into the hands of 
the Gentiles, her walls to be rased to the ground, 
and her sanctuary polluted. For a whole generation 
the Church had waited for the promised coming of 
the Christ. ‘This generation shall not pass away 
till all be fulfilled.’ The words were true enough of 
the catastrophes foretold, but where was the promised 
glory ? The time had come when the loyal sons of 
Zion must make their choice. Would they throw in 
their lot with their people? return from the dis- 
persion and man the walls of Jerusalem? or would 
they let the blow fall and see the city destroyed, ex- 
pecting after that the return of Jesus. But what if 
He did not come ? 

Questions such as these were raised by that strain 
of Church teaching which is embodied for us in the 
Synoptic Gospels, which ring with the anticipations 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. But by the prominence 
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which these gospels give to the Crucifixion they also 
suggest the possibility that Jesus wasself-deceived. No 
doubt they do tell of the Resurrection from the dead, 
and their witness is supplemented by the affirmation 
of Paul that he has seen the Risen Lord. No doubt 
this faith has spread with marvellous rapidity. But 
after all, ‘not many wise after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble, have been called’ (rz 
Cor. i. 26). The scholars of Jerusalem—is there 
anyone to represent them except Paul, whose genius, 
as the Procurator pointed out, is akin to madness ? 
His preaching at Athens was a-failure. Alexandria, 
the true home of Jewish learning, he never reached. 
It is among the scholars there that the impending fall 
is raising heart-searchings. With the painful indecision 
of scholars they are letting things drift. (Hebr. ii. 1, 
‘lest we drift away.) Like all scholars they hate 
anything which is short of perfection. But where 
are they to find it ? 

On the one side there are the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament, sublime in their morality, but open 
to criticism from the standpoint of Platonic philo- 
sophy. What wonders have been performed by 
Philo in his attempt to fit the law into Plato and 
Plato into the law! Upon this has come, how we 
know not, unless through Apollos, the preaching of 
Jesus Christ, with its promise of the Messiah, and its 
high ideals of truth, of purity, of love. But this 
teaching too has its difficulties. If we accept it what 
becomes of the law? what room does it leave for 
the Temple and all its heaven-inspired types and 
ordinances ? Is there not some perfect way for scholars 
to discover, some synthesis of Greek philosophy, 
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Mosaic Law, and Christian morality ? Perfection, it 
is the scholar’s métier, and his desire for it part of his 
altogether noble quest of the Truth. But often as 
men have sought it in that direction, no patchwork of 
the best in all faiths has ever led them to perfection.” 
The end of patchwork is indecision in action and 
hopeless drifting in intellectual inquiry. 

The stress laid in this Epistle on perfection is 
apparent on the very surface. No other New Testa- 
ment writer uses the verb ‘to make perfect’ and its 
cognates so often as does our author. He points out 
the imperfection of the law (vii. 9), of the Levitical 
priesthood (vii. 11), of the Levitical sacrifices (ix. 
and x.), of the earthly tabernacle (ix.). He warns his 
readers that they should be no longer milk-fed babes, 
but able as perfect (full grown) men to digest solid 
food [instruction] (v. 13). ‘Let us go on, he cries, 
‘urito perfection’ (vi. 1). That perfection is to be 
found in Christ, ‘the Captain of our Salvation per- 
fected through suffering’ (ii. 10). ‘Who having 
been perfected has become source of Eternal Salvation 
to all who obey Him, a High Priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedec ’ (v. 9), confirmed in His office by 
promise and oath—the Son Who hath been perfected for 
ever (vii. 15); He being thus perfected is able to do 
what the law never could do. By one offering of 
Himself He hath perfected for ever them that are 
being sanctified (x. 14); and so, while the saints of 
the Old Testament could not be perfected without us (xi. 
40), Jesus the Perfecter of our Faith (xii. 2) has brought 
them and us to the assembly and Church of the first 
born, whose names have been written in heaven, the 
spirits of just men that have been perfected (xii. 24). 
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With these passages before us we are fully justified 
in expecting that the idea of perfection will prove to 
be a motif of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

But what kind of perfection has the writer in his 
mind? Undoubtedly the perfection of the eternal, 
the heavenly, the real, as contrasted with the tempor- 
ary, the earthly, andtheshadowy. He bears through- 
out marked traces of the Neo-Platonic thought of 
Alexandria. The real and true is the idea in the 
mind of God, that which we see on earth is the dim 
shadow of eternal verities. There he carries his attack 
into the heart of the Alexandrine teaching. The 
cultured Jew was inclined to believe that to Plato and 
other Gentiles some adumbrations of the Truth might 
have come. But he was persuaded that in the law 
he himself had the eternal realities, that the Temple 
_ was built according to the Pattern shown on the Mount, 

that its Holy of Holies was in fact Heaven upon earth, 
that the Priesthood was the divinely appointed mode 
of access to God, the sacrifices of the law, if only 
they could be rightly performed, an “atonement 
for sin, and the law itself rightly understood the 
embodiment of the Wisdom and Righteousness of 
the Most High. It was a courageous position that 
our author took, bolder even than that of S. Paul. 5S. 
Paul had taught that the law was our pedagogue to 
bring us to Christ, a slave, but a slave that had authority 
over the heir unto the time of his minority ended— 
in fact he admitted the validity and authority of the 
law within its own sphere and for its own appointed 
time. But our author treats the law as never having 
possessed any real spiritual efficacy. Its sacrifices 
could never take away sin, could never purge the con- 
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science, could never perfect the worshipper (ix 9, x. I). 
Its covenant was faulty and doomed to pass away 
(viii. 5, 13). Its rewards, its very promised city, its 
Canaan, were a'l far short of the realities which the 
patriarchs sought and for which the prophets had - 
suffered martyrdom. There is no possibility of mis- 
taking the writer’s position. He warns his hearers 
that in giving up Christ for Judaism, they are surren- 
dering the substance for the shadow ; not merely giving 
up the higher for the lower, or the better for the worse, 
but giving up the real and true for that which never 
had any reality. 

There was a very obvious reply to this position, 
namely that it required for its support some fuller 
and more precise teaching as to the Person of Jesus 
Christ than was supplied by the Epistles of S. Paul 
or by the three Synoptic Gospels. Christian teaching 
as set forth in these had been mainly directed to 
prove that in spite of the Crucifixion Jesus was the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that ‘ it behoved the Christ 
to suffer’ (S. Luke xxiv. 26, Acts xvii. 3), His suffer- 
ings being the divinely appointed remedy for man’s 
deliverance from the consequences of the fall. But 
to minds steeped in the belief that suffering was a 
mark of Divine displeasure, the question must occur 
whether suffering were consistent with the Divine 
Personality of the Christ. The Jew was asked to admit 
the transitoriness and unreality of all that gave him 
pre-eminence over the Gentile for the sake of One 
Whose death contrasted strangely with the deaths, or 
rather the passing from this world, of Moses and of 
Elijah. It was an insufficient answer to reply that the 
death of Jesus Christ was a propitiation for sin, so long 
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as suffering and death were regarded as belonging 
entirely to the transitory and unreal order of things. 
Might not a suffering Christ prove to be as shadowy 
as the suffering bullocks and rams of the old law? 
What guarantee was there in fact of His perfection ? 
for surely that terrible tragedy of the Cross was a mark 
of imperfection. Our author’s reply to this difficulty 
is, may we not submit, the most wonderful mark 
of his inspiration ? For, in brief, it is this. Suffering 
is not a mark of imperfection, but for the Son of God 
the instrument and means of His perfection. This 
contention is all the more remarkable for the firmness 
and thoroughness with which the Godhead of the Son 
is asserted. ‘He is the effulgence of the glory of 
God, the very stamp of His essential being’ (Hebr. 
i. 3). He is not merely above angels, but to Him are 
addressed the words ‘Thy Throne, O God, is for ever 
_andever.’ ‘Thou, Lord, in the beginning didst lay the 
foundations of the earth. . . . Thou art the same and 
Thy years shall not fail. Sit Thou on My Right Hand 
till I make Thine enemies the footstool of Thy Feet ’ 
(i. 8, 10-13). These are not haphazard quotations of 
a writer who has never faced philosophic problems. 
They belong to an age and to a school that had brought 
out with earnestness and courage the problems of the 
Divine Nature. 

Our author, starting then from this conviction, goes 
on to the manhood of our Lord and affirms that He, 
Who could not have been our High Priest if He had not 
been one of ourselves, and been tempted as we are, 
not only suffered, but learned by the things which He 
suffered, and by His sufferings was perfected for His 
work as our Saviour, and through that discipline 
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became author of eternal salvation to them that obey 
Him (Hebr. v. 8, 9). S. Paul had conceived of sufferings 
as birth-pangs, fierce, inevitable but transitory (Rom. 
viii. 22). The writer to the Hebrews regards them as 
an education without which the Son of God Himself 
would not have been perfected for His work as our 
Saviour. ; 

The conception is so bold that the very daring of 
it may almost blind us to its greatness. If we put it 
in another form we may see more clearly how bold it 
is, and how immeasurably distant from the softness 
of modern conceptions. Let us then state it in this 
form. While man is lost God’s work is not perfected. 
The saving of man must come from the going out of 
God to man, the coming down oi God to man. Part 
of that going out, that coming down, is to undergo in 
the Person of the Eternal Son manhood’s discipline. 
The perfect High Priest must be God, and yet for the 
Perfection of His priesthood even the Son of God 
must endure the discipline of sufferings. Here is 
the reality of priesthood and of sacrifice. Here is a 
reason why the Incarnation was not complete without 
the Crucifixion also. 

We find ourselves here in a region where the 
Aaronic priesthood and sacrifices help us very little. 
For these are ineffectual struggles of man to do a 
work which belongs to God alone. True priesthood is 
God’s work, not man’s work at all. So our author 
falls back on the mysterious Melchisedec, priest of 
the Most High God, a priest whose office is on 
a different plane altogether from the Aaronic. For 
Aaron was called by God, but He Who is High Priest 
after the order of Melchisedec is addressed thus : ‘ Thou 
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art a High Priest, for ever’ (Hebr. v. ro), and the 
office is confirmed by oath, ‘ The Lord sware and will 
not repent ’ (Hebr. vii. 20, 21). We do not, it is true, 
feel ourselves at home in these subtle distinctions, 
based on words and turns of speech. But we are 
not Alexandrine Jews. We may, however, call to 
mind that this same Psalm (cx.) was, as the Synop- 
tists tell us, used by our Lord Himself in the end of 
His earthly ministry—when reasoning with the Jews 
as to the nature of His office. It was in His mind, in 
those last days, and did He not’ bring forth bread and 
wine, ‘ royal gifts ’ to which He attached far more than 
a royal meaning? Did He not by this act pro.laim 
Himself High Priest after the order of Melchisedec ? 
But why did our author not confirm his argument by 
allusion to this great act which lay so near to the 
course of his argument ? 

I say so near to the course of his argument because 
he manifestly had in mind the new covenant, and the 
solemn words by which our Lord founded it (Hebr. ix. 
I5~20, note especially verse 20). The bringing in of a 
new and better covenant is regarded in this Epistle 
as the great work for which our High Priest was appoin- 
ted. The old covenant on which Jewish hope rested 
is regarded as obsolete or obsolescent. It was a current 
belief of that age, that if for one single day the law 
were entirely observed by one Israelite, the Messiah 
would come. So hopeless was anything like a general 
observance of it confessed to be. The new covenant 
our author finds in Jeremiah xxxi. 31-34, the covenant 
which promises both forgiveness of sin and the power 
to do God’s law. But there could be no covenant 
without the death of the covenant maker (ix. 16). 

G2 
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In this case the necessity is two-fold. First, there 
are transgressions under the old covenant, which 
must be put away (ix. 15), and ‘without shed- 
ding of blood there is no remission of sins’ (ix. 22). 
Secondly, a covenant is not valid while the maker of - 
it lives (ix. 17). His death may be either actual or 
typical. In the case of the first covenant the death 
of the covenant maker was represented by the sacri- 
fice of bulls and goats and sprinkling of the book and 
of the people. The second or new covenant was sealed 
with the blood of the covenant Maker, Who used in so 
doing the very words that Moses used in sealing 
the law (Exod. xxiv. 8). ‘This is my Blood of the 
Covenant’ (S. Matt. xxvi. 28). 

There can be no question that here our author had 
in his mind the Last Supper, and the giving of the 
bread and wine. It is the more remarkable that all 
mention of these and of our Lord’s use of the r1oth 
Psalm is omitted in his arguments about the 
Melchisedec priesthood. 

What is equally remarkable is that at this stage 
of his argument he brings in, by way of contrast, it 
is true, but also with a certain parallelism, the Aaronic 
Priesthood and the day of Atonement. His object 
seems to be the emphasising of the one sacrifice once 
for all offered, and the one and final entry into the 
true Holy of Holies. But the contrast deserves to 
be noted as carefully as the parallelism. The High 
Priest enters year by year the Holy of Holies, not 
without blood, which he offers for his own sins and 
for the sins of the people (Hebr. ix. 7). Christ having 
come a High Priest of good things to come (or ‘ of 
the good things that are come ’—margin), through the 
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greater and more perfect tabernacles not made with 
hands, that is to say not of this creation, nor yet 
through blood of bulls and goats, but through His 
own blood, entered in once for all into the Holy place 
(the Holies—Greek), having obtained eternal redemp- 
tion (Hebr. ix. 11-13). The earthly High Priest 
becomes a High Priest through an earthly tabernacle 
and through blood of a bullock and rams (Exod. xxix. 
I, 2); our Lord becomes High Priest through the 
greater tabernacle and through His own blood. So 
far the parallel is close. But the earthly priest, if 
he would enter the Holy of Holies, must enter it with 
blood which he offers for his sins and for the sins of 
his people. Christ enters the Holy Place, but there 
is not a word of His offering His blood, nor any occa- 
sion for Him to do so, since He has won eternal 
redemption by the act by which He became High 
Priest. In fact our author conceives of the offering 
of Christ as having taken place in one single act ; in 
will and purpose at His entry into the world 
(Hebr. x. 5), and in deed upon the Cross, where by 
the one offering once for all offered He has perfected 
for ever them that are being sanctified (Hebr. x. 14). 
If there is any meaning in tenses, if there is any 
meaning in the words ‘ once for all’ and ‘ perfect,’ 
the Epistle to the Hebrews represents the work of 
Christ as finished and completed before He entered 
into the Holy Place, in contrast with the work of the 
Levitical High Priest which had to be annually renewed 
and was never completed, never made perfect. The 
Priesthood of Christ is perfect, and all that belongs 
to its perfection is finished work, whether it be ‘ the 

Father’s oath ’—(The Lord sware and will not repent) 
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(Hebr. vii. 21)—or the eternal self-dedication through 
the Spirit (Hebr. ix. 14), or the entry into the world, 
the Incarnation—the veil, that is to say, His Flesh 
(Hebr. x. 19)—or the blood (Hebr. ix. 12)—that is 
the Cross—all combine to assure us of the perfection ~ 
of that Priesthood and all belong to the past. His 
offering which every High Priest must bring 
(Hebr. v. 3) has been offered long ago, and in virtue 
of all that is past His High Priestly prayer (Hebr. 
vii. 25) ascends, ‘ Father I will’ (S. John xvii. 24). 
The true meaning of the 8th and following chapters 
of the epistle is often obscured by the pre-supposition 
that the author was trying to work out a type or 
analogy. In point of fact his aim was the very oppo- 
site. He wished to show that the new covenant is 
established by our great High Priest by a sacrifice 
which works both remission of past sin and the promise 
of power of obedience. The old covenant at its 
highest never effected either of these ends, it never 
wrought power of obedience ; never, not even on the 
Day of Atonement, did it work remission of sins. 
That is the point which the passage is intended to 
establish, and certainly not the idea either that Christ 
-is offering His Blood in Heaven, or that any earthly 
priest is representing that sacrifice on earth. The 
very allusion to the foundation of the Eucharist in 
the context disposes of any such suggestion. For 
the entry of our Lord into the Heavens that He may 
often offer Himself is categorically denied in so many 
words. ‘The High Priest yearly offers Blood for 
his own sins and for the sins of the people’ (ix. 7). 
Christ is entered into Heaven, ‘not that He may 
often offer Himself’ (ix. 25). It would not be easy 
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to frame a more direct contradiction of much current 
popular teaching. The note of the Melchisedec High 
Priesthood throughout is that its sacrifice is offered 
once and once for all, and that sin having been put 
away there is no further offering for sin (x. 18). 

Ii has been urged that the true meaning of the 
Epistle is that the discipline wrought in, upon, and 
by the Son is carried by Him into the Presence of 
God, Who, as Ecclesiastes says, ‘ does things for 
ever’ (iii. 14), that is Whose existence is beyond 
time. 

Now it may be admitted that our author looks 
on the work of the Son as one of the eternal realities, 
that is as belonging to a sphere in which time is not. 
But when he speaks of it as transacted off earth, he 
is consistent in speaking of it as completed, finished, 
perfected, and it is thus that he would have us here 
regard it. We are unable to conceive of things as 
they are in a sphere where time is not. Our minds 
take refuge in imagining such things as spread over 
an immeasurable length of time. But an immeasur- 
able length of time is not eternity. What we have 
to consider is the work of Christ as effected in time, 
and as so effected it is a finished and perfected work, 
which admits of no prolongation and no perpetuation. 
That its efficacy is for all time is quite another matter : 
and that it is a transaction in a sphere where time is 
not, is also another matter. It is only a confusion of 
thought to suppose that on either of these grounds we 
can in time perpetuate that which needs no perpetua- 
tion being completed and final, once for all. 

Indeed it is this teaching which makes the Epistle 
so solemn in its warnings against apostasy. The 
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impossibility of renewing to repentance the apostate 
who has crucified afresh the Son of God (Hebr. vi. 6), 
the absence of any further sacrifice for sin, when those 
who have received the knowledge of the truth fall away 
(Hebr. x. 26-28), depend for their force upon the - 
completeness and perfection of the sacrifice once for 
all offered. It is true that the writer admits the 
possibility that his disciples may sin, that he warns 
them in tones which imply possibility of repentance, 
that he regards sanctification as in process. His 
language is not to be pressed as leaving no possibility 
of pardon for post-baptismal sin. But on the other 
hand he has so great a conception of the perfection 
and potentialities of the new covenant that he cannot 
accept acquiescence in sinful life as consistent with 
the redemption which Christ has won for us. 

To conclude, the absorbing interest of this epistle 
lies in its being a theological treatise rather than an 
epistle, and the precursor of that great literature which 
has grown up around the glad tidings of reconciliation. 
S. Paul’s Epistles are—even in the case of the Ephesians 
and Colossians—letters dealing with a particular 
situation, and alive with all the force of his own personal 
experience. But this letter from an anonymous 
writer to persons un-named is not in any true sense a 
letter. It is an essay, a literary production, in which 
the writer’s personal experience is carefully concealed. 
It is in this way probably that we can best account for 
the entire absence of allusion to the power of the 
in-dwelling Spirit.1 The writer exhorts his readers, 


+ In passing, a contrast bet. een the teaching of this epistle 
and that of S. Luke deserves to be noted, and indeed to be followed 
up further than as yet I have followed it. The writer of the 
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and that at frequent intervals. Every argument 
leads up to some word of warning or encouragement. 
But throughout the theme it is loyalty to Christ as 
captain and leader, and the shame of falling away 
that is urged, unless indeed we except the touching 
allusions to the High Priest’s sympathy with us in 
our infirmities. But S. Paul’s ‘ Christ liveth in me’ 
(Gal. ii. 20), ‘ Walk in the Spirit and ye shall not 
fulfil the lusts of the flesh ’ (Gal. v. 16), are notes which 
are entirely absent. 

On the other hand, as a discourse upon the glad 
tidings of reconciliation it is a word of power to the 
Church throughout the ages. For in spite of being 
addressed to a somewhat narrow class of readers, it has 
a universal interest because it finds the seat and 
fountain of reconciliation in the Heart of God Himself. 
“God Who in many fragments and many forms spake 
to the Fathers in the prophets at the end of these days 
spake to us in His Son’ (Hebr. i. 6). There is the 
origin of the reconciliation. It begins with God: it 
is the completion of a work which has been going on 


epistle has hardly any mention of the Holy Spirit. S. Luke in 
the Acts is constantly referring to the Holy Spirit. The writer of 
the epistle is full of teaching on the sacrifice of the death of Christ. 
S. Luke in the Acts, though he often alludes to the death of Christ, 
only once speaks of it as a sacrifice— the Church of God which 
He purchased with His own blood’ (Acts xx. 28).? This contrast has 
not yet, so far as I know, received the attention which it deserves, 

2 The following note I owe to the Rev. H. J. Bardsley, Vicar 
of Barton in my diocese. 

‘ Acts xx. 28. S. Luke in this passage gives S. Paul verbatim, 
S. Luke had not had the Jewish training inasense ofsin. He brings - 
out the beauty of the Christian life. Contrast his narrative of 
Gethsemane with S. Mark’s. He omits the words ‘‘ began to be 
amazed and sore troubled, &c,’”’ see S. Mark xiv. 34, S. Luke xxii. 
39. He connects the transfiguration with anticipations of the Cross 
(S, Luke ix. 31),’ 
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for many ages and in many forms. Equally does our 
author insist that the Son is prompted by the same 
free and self-originated love.1 When sacrifice and 
offerings were of no avail, then ‘ said I, Lo I come to 
do Thy Will, O God’ (Hebr. x. 7). It is the same - 
Divine Love that constitutes the Son a High Priest 
according to the order of Melchisedec, and leads Him so 
appointed not only to share our nature but also to 
expose Himself to temptation and to put Himself 
to school in the school of suffering (Hebr. v. 8). In 
order to secure for us the new covenant of remission 
of sin and power to obey, the same love prompts the Son 
to accept the indispensable death of the Covenant 
Maker (Hebr. ix. 16). Thus perfected Himself at every 
point, His work entirely and once for all completed, He 
has entered into rest and is seated at the right Hand of 
the Majesty on high. Our High Priest, touched with 
compassion for our infirmities, needs not to make any 
offering for us. His intercessions are now not sup- 
plications but commands. ‘Father, I will that’ 
(S. John xvii. 24). So complete and so wonderful 
being our salvation, ‘let us go on unto perfection.’ 
The strong note of triumph even in the face of fiery 
persecution dominates the epistle. The glad tidings 
are glad tidings of a reconciliation so complete that no 
addition to it or completion of it is even thinkable. 
It is the reality, of which all that is in the Mosaic 
law is but the unsubstantial shadow. Things spiritual 
are the only realities. For these the fathers lived and 


1 It will not, of course, be forgotten that our writer connects 
with the work of atonement each Person in the Blessed Trinity, 
when he adds to the foregoing (Hebr. ix. 14) that it was ‘ through 
the Eternal Spirit that Christ offered Himself without blemish to 
God,’ 
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died. Forth from these came into this world of suffer- 
ing the Eternal Son, and learned by sharing our nature 
and our sufferings, and by exposing Himself to our 
temptations, to be the High Priest, that in the Eternal 
purpose of the Godhead He had set Himself apart to 
be. Here He completed His work of atonement, and 
established eternal reconciliation between God and 
man, leaving nothing to be done to make that work 
more perfect. In the glory of the Divine Manhood, at 
the right Hand of the Majesty on high, He has taken 
His place and presents our prayers not as a suppliant, 
but with all the authority of a great victory won, of an 
eternal purpose fulfilled. 


‘We have an Altar’ (Heb. xiii. 10) 


Stress is sometimes laid on the phrase ‘ We have an altar’ 
(Heb. xiii. 10) as proof that the writer of the epistle recognised 
in the consecration and presentation of the elements in the Lord’s 
Supper, a sacrifice, or at least a memorial sacrifice, corresponding 
to that which our Lord is said to offer in Heaven. A distinction 
must be here drawn between pious opinions suggested by passages 
in Holy Scripture and the real meaning and doctrine contained 
in those passages. The devout communicant who wishes to find 
an altar in the Holy Table will naturally read his wishes into this 
text, just as a Roman Catholic will read ‘extreme unction * with 
all that it connotes into S. James’ anointing of the sick with oil 
(S. Jas. v. 14). But the meaning of passages is not determined 
by the ‘ beautiful thoughts’ and aspirations of the pious. It has 
to be ascertained by the ordinary laws of interpretation. We 
must try to find out what the writer meant to say, not what we 
wish him to have said. 

Referring then to the passage in question we find that it is 
preceded and followed by exhortations to Christians to remember 
their former teachers and to obey their present teachers (Heb. xiii. 7 
and 17). Between these two exhortations comes a contrast 
between what the Jewish and the Christian dispensations supplied 
to their respective followers. It would seem that a reproach rested 
on the Christians (verse 13), of which they were not to be afraid ; 
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that they were not to yield to indecision (verse 9), perhaps to 
compliances like that of S. Peter at Antioch. The Jew, it would 
seem, prided himself on his special meats (verse 9)—the distinction 
between clean and unclean—as even to-day he prides himself on 
his ‘ Kosher’ meats. He reproached the Christian with eating 
things common and unclean, and with neglect of the sacrificial | 
law. We have in Hebrews ix. 9, 10, the same association of ideas 
in the matter of sacrifices and of meats. What is the Apostle’s 
answer? Follow the unchanging Christ (verse 8). Rest upon 
His grace and not on distinctions of sacrificial food (verse 9). He 
is our spiritual sacrifice and food, and the followers of the tabernacle 
have not Him for the food of their souls (verse 10). We can feed 
on Him our sin offering, they cannot feed on their sin-offerings 
(verse 11). And since He feared not the reproach of being a sin- 
offering, let us not fear to bear reproach with Him: for our home 
is not here but hereafter (verses 12, 13, 14). On Him as our altar, 
through Him as our priest let us offer our sacrifices which are the 
fruit of lips that make confession to His Name, and also the well- 
doing and brotherly love of the Saints (verses 15, 16). 

It would be untrue to say that the writer had no thought of 
the Eucharist in his mind. But the thoughts which he had were 
thoughts of contrast, not of analogy. To him the glory of the 
Christian covenant as contrasted with the Jewish is this, that 
He Who was offered as the sacrifice for sin is also the food of our 
souls—whereas the sin-offering of the Jews could not be eaten. 
Further it should be noted that at the very points where he might 
have spoken of the sacrificial offering of the consecrated elements, 
he fails to do so. He might have said, ‘ We have an altar, on which 
they have no right to offer who serve the Tabernacle,’ but he did 
not. Hemight have said, ‘ Through Him let us offer the memorial 
which He appointed to be made with the Bread and Wine,’ but he did 
not. Both by what he expresses and by what he fails to say, he 
misses the very thoughts which devout aspirations have tried to 
fasten upon his words, 


CHAPTER VII 
RECONCILIATION IN THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 


WuiteE S. Paul was carrying out His Mission to the 
Gentiles the Church at Jerusalem was under the 
instruction of Apostles who had ‘companied with 
Jesus from the baptism of John to the day that He 
was received up into Heaven’ (Acts i. 21, 22). 
It contained also among its members many others, 
eye-witnesses of His work, and hearers of His teachings 
—some probably who had known the Lord from His 
infancy. In this circle must have been formed the 
nucleus of those records which have come to us in 
the shape of the Synoptic Gospels. Critics have dis- 
tinguished two of these foundation writings: one a 
document either identical with, or differing very little 
from our second Gospel, and the other a document 
containing sayings of our Lord to which they have 
given the uninviting name of ‘Q’. It lies without 
our sphere to determine with precision the date of 
these writings or of the Gospels. It is enough for us 
that we have a second source of information as to 
the faith of the Church of the first days, a source which, 
if Harnack’s chronology is accepted, carries us back 
in its original form to a date not long after the events 
recorded. 
93 
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We can even boldly set aside some of the ques- 
tions which would have to be faced in writing a ‘ Life 
of Jesus Christ.’ In that case we should have to 
weigh the historical evidence for each separate event 
and for each separate utterance, to sift the possibility ~ 
of misunderstanding on the part of the writers, the 
possibility of legendary accretions, or of misplaced 
sayings and of various versions of the same event, 
repetitions, and all the other problems which for 
better or for worse modern criticism has raised 
for us. 

But none of these come into calculation when we 
accept the Gospels as records of the faith of the Church. 
If we had only one Gospel, if we had three Gospels 
contradicting one another, or slavishly following one 
another, it might be urged either that the evidence 
was insufficient or that it was contradictory. But 
here we have three portraits founded manifestly 
on the same original or originals, in which each artist 
has allowed himself considerable latitude in dealing 
with his materials, and yet is conscious that there are 
limits to his liberty. Not one of them is an inventor, 
only one of them can advance any claim to great 
literary skill: they are under restraints imposed by 
their own reverence, and the reverence of their Society 
for Him concerning Whom they are written. In 
S. Paul’s Epistles we have evidence from one who 
had been bitterly hostile : in the gospels we have the 
faith which has not been won on the battlefield with 
unbelief and prejudice, but nurtured by love and 
passionate devotion. We could hardly be under 
better conditions than those which the New Testament 
provides, for knowing what the Church believed. 
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What then is this common faith, and what light 
does it throw on the glad tidings of reconciliation ? 
The first and clearest answer is that it is faith in a 
Person, not in any scheme, system, or philosophy. 
The Gospels, like the Apostles, are witnesses of the 
Lord Jesus. The personality of the writers is not 
exhibited as in S. Paul’s Epistles, but almost entirely 
concealed. The Gospel ascribed to S. Matthew was 
probably not written by him ; the true writer is anony- 
mous. In their gospels S. Mark and S. Luke tell 
us little or nothing about themselves. The Person 
of the Lord occupies almost the whole canvas, there 
is little foreground or background. The faith of the 
Church centres in Him to the exclusion of all others. 
There is no hint of any kind of faith in the Blessed 
Virgin or in the Apostles. 

What then is it that we are told of Him, and Who 
is He of Whom we read ? I deliberately put the two 
questions in this order because I wish to emphasise 
the fact that the Gospels are not intended to be read 
as biographical records. If they were, the dispropor- 
tion in the spaces assigned to the ministry and to the 
death of Jesus would be inexplicable. It would be 
equally inexplicable if the Gospels were intended to 
be the foundation of metaphysical or psychological 
inquiries as to the Person of the Lord Jesus. Here 
are one or two very significant facts. The Synoptic 
Gospels in an ordinary edition (Westcott and Hort) 
occupy 186 pages. Of these pages only ten give 
us any information concerning Jesus before His 
Baptism, eight of the ten being written by S. Luke, 
and only six are concerned with events that followed 
the Resurrection. Such an arrangement of matter 
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would have been impossible if the Gospels had been 
compiled as foundations of theological inquiry. 

On the other hand, nearly one-sixth of S. Mark’s 
Gospel is devoted to the twenty-four hours or there- 
abouts in which the Crucifixion was enacted, and of - 
the three Gospels taken together one-ninth is devoted 
to the same short but momentous period.. Nor is ita 
mere question of pages. The whole literary aim of 
each Gospel moves steadily towards the Crucifixion. 
In the earlier parts the marks of place and time are of 
secondary interest. We see Jesus going about ‘ doing 
good,’ but incurring the hostility of Scribes and 
Pharisees. We hear the Sermon on the Mount, and the 
parables, but the principle which has guided the selec- 
tion of the Parables or the composition of the Sermon 
on the Mount can only be discovered by close examina- 
tion—and not always then with any certainty. But 
as each Gospel moves from point to point the shadow 
of the Cross begins to grow darker page by page. 
The triumphal entry of Palm Sunday does but 
heighten the surrounding gloom. It is clear that the 
end of the ministry of Jesus is to die upon the Cross, 
and that without this death His ministry will not have 
been accomplished. 

But before we can realise what all this means we 
must bring ourselves back to the bare reality of the 
Crucifixion. We must clear our minds of all that the 
faith of ages has accumulated at the foot of the Cross,— 
all the penitence of generations of sinners who have 
found pardon and peace there, all the love and 
thanksgiving of the redeemed, all the devotion of 
martyrs who have embraced with joy their share in the 
Lord’s death, all the joy and holy resolution of 
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Eucharistic feasts, all the calm and assured trust of the 
dying, all the resignation of those who have laid their 
beloved to sleep under its shadow, all the emotion of 
artists, all the symbolism of Christian architecture, 
all the glory that is reflected upon it from the Resur- 
rection. We must place ourselves at the foot of a 
common gibbet, look at the murderers’ gibbets on 
either side, and try to understand why the faith of the 
Church turned so unwaveringly to the Cross as the 
centre of the Gospel message. 

This we shall do more readily if we call to mind that 
other celebrated death with which the death of Jesus 
has been compared—I mean, of course, the death of 
Socrates. Both wereaccused of blasphemy. Socrates 
defended himself. Jesus gave deliberately the only 
evidence which availed for His death. Socrates was 
offered escape from His prison. Jesus was convinced 
that he could have been delivered by angelic hosts. 
Socrates accomplished nothing by his death as dis- 
tinct from his teaching. But the Cross of Jesus has 
been the life of the world. Jesus knew that by His 
Cross He was not only setting an example of sub- 
mission, as Socrates set an example of submission to the 
law, not only displaying readiness to forgive as Socrates 
forgave his judge and his executioner, but that His 
death was His Father’s will (S. Mark xiv. 21, 49), 
and His own will also (S. Mark x. 45), the birth- 
pangs of the Kingdom of Heaven (S. Mark xiii. 30-end). 
Without His death, His ministry would have been in 
vain. What would the world have profited, if He had 
been caught up into glory with Moses and Elijah 
from the Mount of Transfiguration ? 

Enough has been said to show that the Gospels 
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were not a biography, not a theology, but essentially 
a preaching of the Cross. All that we know of the 
teaching or of the example or of the miracles of Jesus, 
is subordinate to this end. These things must be told, 
for without them the Cross is unintelligible. We can-- 
not understand its power unless we know Who He was 
who died thereon. What then have the Synoptists to 
tell us concerning Him ? We shall be disappointed if 
we look for metaphysical speculations upon His Nature. 
They simply reproduced Him as He wrought, as He 
spake. But how wonderful is the Person thus repro- 
duced. Of His humanity there can be no doubt. The 
Synoptists do not indeed profess to have been in His 
company. But they tell us of a real Man among 
men, of one who was known all His life long to friends, 
acquaintances, neighbours, who was member of a 
household in Nazareth, whose humble occupation 
had been familiar to them all, who visited in their 
homes, sat at meat with them, taught in their street, 
and had even to escape from their crowding. Hunger, 
thirst, weariness, exposure, and finally pain and death 
were all known to Him as they are to other men. 
Whatever Jesus was, He was no phantom ; nor was 
He a giant in strength, nor in intellectual studies. 
Nor was He in the ordinary sense a great orator, a 
Rabbi, nora philosophic genius. There is no trace that 
He moved multitudes to action as John the Baptist 
evidently moved them. 

Yet it is equally clear throughout the three Gospels 
that Jesus speaks and acts with an authority to which 
His human antecedents give Him no claim. There 
is no question therein that He speaks as one entitled 
to correct the law of Moses (S. Matth. v. 43, xix. 7-10). 
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It is very difficult for us to appreciate all that 
is implied in this attitude. We cannot venerate 
the law as our Lord’s contemporaries venerated 
it; it is not to us, as it was to them, the life 
and breath of our religious existence, the palla- 
dium of our pre-eminence over the rest of creation. 
That a Jew, one of themselves, should speak to His 
contemporaries as empowered to alter the law, even 
in the slightest tittle, not by way of commentary, but 
from a position of superior authority, was in fact an 
assertion of Divinity. We say deliberately of Divinity 
—not Divine authority. Prophets might speak of 
Divine authority. Their message was ‘ Thus saith the 
Lord.’ The Christ of the Gospels dares when touch- 
ing most holy things—the Ten Commandments, the 
Sabbath, the relation of man and wife, the proclama- 
_ tion of pardon to a penitent—to utter the words : ‘I 
say unto you. What more could Jehovah Himself 
have said ? 

We have then in these gospels a most daring psycho- 
logical effort—the portraiture of One who, being 
acknowledged and recognised as Man, yet speaks 
and acts with the authority of God. We, who are 
familiar with the efforts of fiction to analyse char- 
acter and to present the result as a congruous 
and possible whole, ought to know how impossible 
the task of the Synoptists should have been. There 
is nothing that so exposes a man to the contempt 
and hatred of his fellows as to appear to be a super- 
man. An Athenian, we are told, voted for the 
ostracism of Aristides because he hated to hear him 
called ‘the just.’ But consider for a moment the 
contemporary Jewish standard of goodness, and all 

H2 
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that it implied of narrowness of mind and of outlook, 
and then will not the character of a man-God or God- 
man produced in such an age be pronounced a priori an 
impossibility ? A Shakespeare would have failed in 
the attempt to produce it. But here we have three’ 
copies from an unknown original, each artist allowing 
himself no small amount of liberty, and the result is 
a Personality before Whom the religious conscience 
of ages bows in lowly adoration, crying ‘My Lord and 
My God.’ \ 

It would, of course, be an exaggeration to say 
that no critic had ever thought himself able to detect 
a flaw in that character. When we speak of the 
sinlessness of Jesus we do not mean that it is impossible 
for us whose standards may be faulty, and who are 
but imperfectly acquainted with all the facts necessary 
for a right judgment—it may not be impossible for 
us perhaps to cavil at details here and there. But 
that which overawes us is the manifest combination 
of utter sincerity with utter cloudlessness of con- 
science. I need not dwell upon the point, for it is 
one which has been often and very powerfully urged. 
It is the miracle of the gospels, which casts all other 
miracles into the shade, and makes all others possible. 
That One Who was Man should have known God 
with such profound intimacy, such amazing clearness 
of vision, and at the same time have found in Himself 
no sin to confess, no consciousness of broken com- 
munion, of interrupted vigilance, of coldness of 
love, of forgetfulness or of error—this is the psycho- 
logical fact for which adequate reason must be found. 
It stands alone in human history. 

It is very important that we should, so far as we 
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can, live through the conditions which gave rise to the 
Synoptic Gospels. For it is in this way that we are 
most likely to be able to help those who stumble at 
the stupendous miracles involved inthem. We should 
not be satisfied with saying ‘This has always been 
the faith of the Church, and it is your duty to believe 
it.’ For there was undoubtedly a time when the 
Church believed in the Divinity of our Lord without 
knowing what is contained in the early chapters of 
S. Matthew and S. Luke. The faith in His Divinity 
did not grow out of the witness of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, or of Joseph, but out of faith in Jesus Christ 
Himself. The steps by which that faith was reached 
were these. Who is this that John the Baptist has 
heralded ? Whence His mighty works ? Whence the 
authority of His utterances ? Can this be the Messiah ? 
How will He redeem Israel? What is the meaning 
of His Crucifixion ? Is He indeed risen from the dead ? 
Will He at once restore the Kingdom to Israel ?— 
and then the Key to all these riddles is the outpouring 
‘of the Holy Spirit. We almost hear the disciples 
say, ‘In the power of the Holy Spirit our minds go 
back to our intercourse with Him. How blind we 
were. Thomas the doubter was after all the nearest 
to the truth. For He Whom we took to be the car- 
penter’s son was man, and yet not man as the prophets 
or Moses were men, not man as we expected the Messiah 
to be; for He was indeed the Servant of the Lord, 
of whom Isaiah wrote, God come to judge His people, 
of whom the Psalmists sung. Now that He is gone 
from us we look back, and the memory of the past 
is lit up and transfigured by the experience of the 
present. As we preach Jesus and the Resurrection 
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our eyes are opened, and we find that we have walked 
with God. We can accept Pilate’s ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” 
and yet say of Jesus also ‘‘ Ecce Deus.’ Then, as this 
faith grew clearer, more definite, found bolder and more 
confident expression, there must grow with it reflec- ° 
tion upon the death of the Lord Jesus. What was 
there in the story of the Cross to differentiate it from 
other atrocities, of which the ancient world had 
surely more than asurfeit ? What gave it that supreme 
power of magnetic attraction save the fact that He 
Who hung there was believed to be God Incarnate 
reconciling the world to Himself. 

I have avoided reference to single texts, such 
as the well-known text ‘The Son of Man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister and to give 
His life a ransom for many.’ I have avoided also 
reference to the institution of the Eucharist, and 
the words with which our Lord gave to the disciples 
the bread and wine. The reason for doing so is 
obvious enough. It is not difficult to dispute single 
passages and to throw doubt on their authenticity. 
It is easy to argue that they were put into our Lord’s 
mouth by the faith of the Church, when it was necessary 
to fortify that faith by His authority. But the facts 
which are quite indisputable are the faith of the 
Church, and the portraiture contained in the gospels. 
These two facts are not to be explained away by 
criticism. Nor can it be said of them, as it is some- 
times said of the Birth and of the Resurrection, that 
they were legendary accretions. Nor again can it be 
pretended that they were creations of the imagination 
of a mystic such as S. Paul was, or S. John. They are 
the works of plain men, working over material which 
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had come into their hands. Possibly they did not 
always understand it. Possibly they used it with 
a certain amount of freedom. Possibly they laid 
themselves open here and there to the critic’s correc- 
tions. But the result of their work, the result, 
if you please, of their faith was to secure for all time 
a Personality, such as no human genius could have 
created, and to have placed the death of that Person- 
ality in a direct relation to the human conscience. 

It is not denied, of course, that there are those 
whose conscience is unmoved by the gospels. This 
is no new thing. It has been so from the time when 
they were first proclaimed. Possibly the whole blame 
for the rejection of the message has not rested with 
the rejectors. For the power of the Cross is not a 
syllogistic argument, nor an assertion of external 
authority. It is an appeal from the Heart of God 
to the heart of man. Cor ad cor loquitur. This 
appeal is inaudible to some, because to them the 
universe is so much dead matter. They cannot hear 
its heart speak, for they know not that any heart 
is there. Others have been repelled from the message 
by the allegiance demanded from them to theories 
which do violence to their consciences. Others— 
and this is worst of all—by the inconsistencies and even 
crimes of the would-be exponents of the gospel. So 
there are many reasons why the simple gospel message 
has failed to touch the conscience of some men. 
But ‘its sound is gone out into all lands, and its 
words unto the end of the world’ (Ps. xix. 3). Time 
has not dimmed its power, nor criticism the strength 
of its appeal. 

For it is in truth one of the world’s marvels that 
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three books written so many centuries ago for a most 
limited class of readers, by writers of whom two at 
least had no great literary merit, using an unfamiliar 
language—that these should have borne translation 
through many ages into hundreds of languages, and ° 
should have exercised so widely the same kind of 
influence. The Sermon on the Mount, for instance, 
stands by itself in the literature of the world. Yet 
critics tell us that it was a collection of sayings, and 
not, in its present form, a single deliverance. The 
parables are as simple in their composition as they are 
in their main purpose and intent. Yet how the world 
loves them! Who can say that their influence even 
in the heathen and Mohammedan worlds can be fully 
traced ? The miracles—well, modern science has no 
room for them—yet have they a moral power such 
as no miracles of science can claim. But is the credit 
of all this due to the Evangelists? Who would 
venture to put forward sucha literary paradox as that ? 
The power is in Him to Whom they all belong, Who 
wrought the miracles, Who uttered the words, Who 
inspired the Evangelists ; yet it was not His words nor 
His deeds that gave Him this power over the hearts 
of men. But His power was this, that sin had dis- 
turbed and broken up the communion of God with man, 
that all human efforts to restore that communion had 
failed, except where one or another of the prophets of 
the old world, towering above their fellowmen as moun- 
tains tower above the plain, caught fitful and uncertain 
gleams of the light that was hidden from men; then 
that God Himself, moved by His own Divine love, took 
on Him that work of expiation which the human con- 
science in all ages had demanded and had never been 
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able to fulfil, made Himself one with us, our Brother, 
by a true bond of common humanity, yet not ceasing 
to be very God! And He for us men and for our 
salvation stooped even to the death of the Cross, that 
through death He might destroy death and make us 
heirs of everlasting life. 

Is it asked where do we find all this metaphysical 
theology in the simple story of the Synoptic Gospels ? 
Our answer is that we find it in Him of Whom they tell 
us. For they do tell us of One Who, being very God 
and very Man, died upon the Cross. The human heart 
refuses to accept any other explanation of that mystery 
than that it was God’s message and means of reconcilia- 
tion between the sinful world and Himself. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE GOSPEL OF RECONCILIATION AND THE 
CHURCH IN JERUSALEM 


Our studies of the gospel of reconciliation have lain 
hitherto outside the Church in Jerusalem. For it is 
true even of the Synoptic Gospels that their interest 
is mainly Galilean. Jerusalem for them is the scene 
only of the tragedy of the Crucifixion. S. Paul gave 
us the gospel of reconciliation chiefly from a Gentile 
point of view. In the Epistle to the Hebrews we had 
that gospel as it touched the Jews of the dispersion. 
Consequently the great problem of the relation of the 
law to the gospel has hitherto been answered only 
indirectly. S. Paul insists that the law of Moses is 
not binding on the Gentiles. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews insists that the law is the shadow, Christ 
is the substance. The Synoptists insist that Jesus 
of Nazareth is He of Whom the law and the prophets 
spake. But none of these is an answer to the plain 
question whether the Temple and all that the Temple 
connotes, the whole sacerdotal system, is or is not 
abolished in the Christ. 

The answer to that question is contained in the 
writings of S. Luke. For the gospel and the Acts 
are a continuous history. The office of history is 
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to present the facts of a particular period in their 
universal relation. It is this characteristic which 
distinguishes the historian from the biographer whose 
work is to portray character, from the chronicler 
whose interest is in the order and sequence of events, 
and from the philosopher to whom history is a develop- 
ment of thought rather than a mere record of hap- 
penings. The historian lives in the past and re-creates 
the world in which he lives. But though he lives 
in the past he is almost a prophet as well. It is not 
merely that he thinks that a time is coming, a genera- 
tion or more rising, when men will want to know the 
story of the old days. But he sees world-history as 
a dramatic whole, and knows that to him is com- 
mitted the working out of a scene which grows out 
of the past and helps to shape the future. Under 
the influence of this consciousness he selects and 
arranges his facts, his narrative leads up to a definite 
turning point, a true crisis, the central point on which 
his whole narrative turns. 

That central point in S. Luke’s history is the 
martyrdom of S. Stephen. That is the critical event 
which in the Providence of God releases the river of 
life from the barriers which dammed it up in Jerusalem, 
sets it flowing through the world, and in so doing 
decides the question whether ‘ Jesus the Nazarene 
shall destroy this place, and change the customs which 
Moses handed down to us’ (Acts vi. 14). What is 
in fact the future of the Temple in the spiritual life 
of the world ? 

Read from this point of view, S. Stephen’s speech 
is not the mere discursive epitome of Jewish history 
which it is often taken to be. Let the mind grasp 
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firmly the localising of Jehovah on Mount Zion, the 
inability of the Jew to conceive of any true faith apart 
from that all holy shrine which God has chosen as His 
resting place for ever. Then turn to S. Stephen’s 
speech :— : 


Charran, not Palestine, was the origin of our race. 
For centuries no Jew owned a foot of Palestine. For 
centuries we were slaves in Egypt. Even Moses was a 
learned Egyptian brought up in Pharaoh’s court, and with 
difficulty recognised as deliverer of his people. After 
Egypt came the wanderings in the wilderness, and idolatry 
under the very shadow of Sinai. Centuries again passed 
between the first model of the tabernacle and its building 
—not by the great David but by Solomon, who was warned 
when he built it that ‘ Heaven is My Throne, and Earth 
My Footstool. What kind of house will ye build Me saith 
the Lord, or what is the place of My rest? Did not My 
Hand fashion all these things ? ’ 


This is not an epitome of his history as the Jew 
read it, but an entire reversal of all that he found 
there—not a holy race, but a disobedient, stiff-necked 
people ; not a Jehovah tied down to Mount Zion, but 
One Who for the greatest part of their histoy had no 
dwelling there, a Jehovah Whose voice was heard in 
Charran, in Egypt, in the wilderness, Whom no earthly 
dwelling could contain. What is the logic of all this ? 
To what does it point ? Surely to the transitoriness 
of the Temple order of things—to the truth of Stephen’s 
contention that God shall destroy this place and change 
the customs which Moses handed down to us. Here 
is the crisis, the mepuréreea of the drama—the 
imminent downfall of the Temple. 

In conformity with this guiding principle S. Luke 
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lays the first scene of his history in the Temple, where 
Zechariah is offering incense in his course. The child 
Jesus is presented in the Temple. The boy Jesus when 
he is twelve years old accompanies His parents in 
their yearly visit to the Temple, and claims it as His 
Father’s Home. All this matter extraneous to the 
other Synoptic gospels obliges us from the first to 
realise what the Temple was to the Jews, and puts 
our Lord into intimate relation with it from His 
childhood. S. Luke’s interest is not like S. John’s in 
the Jerusalem ministry of our Lord, nor is the Temple 
just the convenient spot where His teaching goes on. 
But we see the Son of God born of a woman, born under 
the law. We cannot forget the Temple worship, 
and all that it meant to a Jew. 

The Gospel ends significantly with the note on 
which it began. ‘The disciples were continually in 
the Temple praising God.’ There the first miracle after 
Pentecost was wrought. There the Apostles’ teaching 
was conducted. Thither, when they escaped from 
their first imprisonment, they returned. We cannot 
read these first pages of the Acts without the strong 
conviction that, humanly speaking, but for the perse- 
cution which arose about Stephen, the spiritual home 
of the early Church would have been the Temple, to 
which possibly the disciples expected the Christ to 
return. But until He returned, the Temple worship, 
the Temple sacrifice, the Temple priesthood, would 
have retained for them all the old sanctity, and perhaps 
more than the old sanctity, as the Spirit opened their 
hearts to the inner meaning of each sacrifice, of law 
and of prophecy. 

But as so often happens in history, out of an event 
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having apparently no direct bearing on the result, 
out of the trouble about the Hellenist widows came 
the great revolution. The Seven were appointed to 
serve tables. Among the Seven was the Spirit-filled 
Stephen, who fell into controversy with the syna- - 
gogue frequented by men of Alexandria with others, 
skilled controversialists may we not believe them to 
have been? not without a smattering of Philo’s 
doctrines, inclined to allegorise the law, but accus- 
tomed to defend it against all the pretensions of Greek 
philosophy. A Christ Who would have made the 
Temple the world centre, the law of Moses the law of 
the whole world—such a Christ they might have 
received. But this ‘Christ Who should destroy 
this place,’ Who was He? It does not seem unreason- 
able to suppose that in his teaching S. Stephen was 
more revolutionary than the Apostles, that he saw 
more clearly than they that the faith of Jesus Christ 
was not a sect or school of Judaism, but the dawn of a 
new age in which the Temple and its worship should 
be no more.? 

Consequently we find that the death of S. Stephen 
is but the birth-pang of the Gentile Church, and that 
the conversion of the Gentiles hastens the denouement 
of what has been rightly called the ‘tragedy of the 
Acts.’ For, if we banish once for all the crude idea 
that the Jews were a race of hardened hypocrites, if we 
think of the spiritual life which is still ministered to 
us through the Psalms and Canticles, if we reflect on 
the glories of the day of Pentecost, the rapid growth 


1 We may doubt whether Peter at Caesarea had advanced as 
far as Stephen. He ate with Cornelius as a member of the Israel 
of God by baptism. 
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of the Church, its simple piety and brotherly concord, 
of the adherence of a great company of the priests 
(Acts vi. 7), and even at the time of S. Paul’s last 
visit to Jerusalem, of the many myriads of believers, 
all of them zealots for the law (Acts xxi. 20), is it 
anything short of a tragedy that this great Church 
should have been in fact antagonistic to the work 
of S. Paul, and that he should have had to 
reckon them enemies of the Cross of Christ ? Our 
misconception as to the genuineness of Jewish piety 
and as to the sincerity of their missionary zeal blinds 
us often to the reality and extent of this tragic anta- 
gonism. S. Paul had no monopoly of missionary 
enthusiasm. It was not in this that he differed from 
his fellow-countrymen. It was on the question of zeal 
for the law that they were divided. The compromise 
which he offered, that the law should be binding on 
Jewish, but not on Gentile, Christians did not work, 
and was indeed unworkable, if the unity of the Church 
was ever to be maintained. So the book of the Acts 
ends with reminding us of the rejection of Israel which 
was communicated to Isaiah within the Temple walls. 
‘Be it known unto you then that to the Gentiles 
was this salvation of God sent—yea and they will 
hear.’ 

It may well be doubted whether the Acts of the 
Apostles is really as unfinished as it is supposed to be. 
We are led from the vision of Zechariah in the Temple, 
with all the hopes that it raises, to the confirmation 
of the sentence passed on Israel through Isaiah, also 
in the Temple. Behind the Gospel and the Acts 
looms the imminent downfall of the Temple, the indis- 
pensable condition for the upraising of the new Temple, 
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built without hands, whose foundation is Jesus Christ, 
and whose Builder and Maker is God. 

That which emerges in the Acts of the Apostles, in 
contradistinction to the Temple worship, is the Power 
and Presence of the living Christ manifested in and . 
through the Holy Spirit. The burden of the Apostles’ 
message in the early chapters is that Jesus of Nazareth, 
Whom Israel did to death, has been exalted by the 
right hand of God. He is there a Prince and Saviour 
to give repentance and remission of sins (Acts v. 31). 
There is no suggestion anywhere in the Acts that the 
death of Jesus was a sacrifice for sin. It is treated as 
a cruel and wicked blunder, in accord with the deter- 
minate counsel and foreknowledge of God (Acts ii. 
23, iv. 28). But although more than once the occa- 
sion seems to invite an explanation of the reason why 
God thus purposed and fore-ordained their act, no 
such explanation is offered. What God now requires 
is Faith in Him. ‘ For there is no salvation in any 
other, nor is there any other Name under Heaven 
that is given among men, wherein we must be saved’ 
(Acts iv. 12). Faith in Him works repentance, and 
entitles to baptism and the washing away of sins 
(Acts viii. 36, xvi. 31-33, xviii. 8). Baptism is followed 
by the gift of the Holy Spirit directly (Acts li. 38) 
after laying on of hands (Acts viii. 17, xix. 5,6). In 
the case of Cornelius, which is exceptional, the Holy 
Spirit is received before baptism (Acts x. 43-end). 
Those who believe are justified from all things from 
which they could not be justified by the law of 
Moses (Acts xiii. 38,39). But faith does not demand, 
necessarily at all events, a long process of instruction. 
A few short hours are sufficient to prepare both the 
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Ethiopian eunuch and the Philippian gaoler for 
baptism. We feel ourselves all through the book in 
the presence of a living Personality, Who so occupies 
and dominates the hearts of believers that the entrance 
to the Church is by way of magnetic attraction rather 
than by way of intellectual persuasion. We are 
reminded of the direct method by which our Lord, 
while He was on earth, drew disciples to Himself 
—only that the attraction is now far more potent. 

There is in fact in the whole book only one allusion 
to the redeeming death of Christ, and that is when 
S. Paul speaks to the Ephesian elders of the Church 
of God which He purchased with His own blood 
(Acts xx. 28). A redeemer (Avtpw77s) is mentioned 
(Acts vii. 35), but he is Moses, not Jesus Christ. There 
is no word of reconciliation, or of peace, or of forgive- 
ness through the blood of Christ. Yet there are 
several opportunities when such mention might have 
been made. 

It would, however, be a mistake to imagine that 
the doctrine of reconciliation through the death of 
Christ was either unknown or untaught in Jerusalem. 
Philip the deacon preaches Jesus to the Ethiopian 
eunuch from the 53rd of Isaiah. It is true that the 
passage quoted in the context does not contain the 
actual words which have made that chapter so famous. 
But S. Peter in his epistle does not hesitate to say that 
‘Christ Himself bare our sins in His own Body on the 
tree’ (1 Peter ii. 24). Philip could not fail to have 
been instructed in this use of the chapter. There are 
also other passages in the first Epistle of S. Peter which 
put beyond doubt the kind of doctrine that was taught 
by the Apostles in Jerusalem and its perfect harmony 
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with the teaching of S. Paul. (1 Pet. i. 2, 3, 18, 19; 
ii. 6, 7, 8, 21; iii. 15,18; and iv. z.) We need but 
remind ourselves of the sprinkling of the Blood of 
Jesus Christ (1 Pet. i. 2), and again of ‘the precious 
blood of Christ as of a lamb without spot’ (1 Pet. 1. 19). 
We cannot suppose that S. Peter taught one doctrine 
in Jerusalem and another to the Jews of the Disper- 
sion. Spiritual growth and Pauline influence may 
have contributed to a clearer expression of doctrine 
in S. Peter’s later years. But the admission of the 
Gentiles, the vision of God’s purpose for the world, and 
the passing of the Temple would be even more powerful 
in unfolding the meaning of the Cross of Calvary. 
S. Luke’s silence about the atoning death of Christ 
is not to be construed as implying ignorance thereof 
or indifference thereto. Still the very remarkable 
silence is there. There is frequent mention of sin, of 
repentance, of the forgiveness of sin, but not of the 
medium of forgiveness, the death, the blood of Jesus 
Christ. Is it possible to suggest any reason for this 
silence ? + 

I confess that no explanation has suggested itself 
to me but that of reluctance to dwell on the sacrificial 


1 For the following note I am indebted to the Archdeacon of 
Manchester. 

The omission of reference to the atoning value of the death 
of Christ in the Acts finds a significant parallel in the fact that 
St. Luke omits one of the only two passages in the other two Synop- 
tists which assign such a value to the death, viz. ‘ to give his life 
a ransom for many,’ and that in some manuscripts there is no 
reference to the sacrificial-covenant aspect of the death in the 
words of the institution of the Last Supper, S. Luke xxii. rgb, 20, 
being omitted by the Western text. This would suggest that the 
rarity of such teaching in the speeches of S, Paul and S, Peter in the 
Acts is due to omission by S, Luke, 
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aspect of the death of Christ in view of the great theme 
which dominates the whole of S. Luke’s history. If 
the view which is here set forth of the antagonism 
between the Temple and the gospel can be sustained, 
that antagonism might help us in consideration of 
the problem before us. For we have seen in our study 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews with what great reluc- 
tance the Jew abandoned the sacrifices of the law. 
S. Paul, brought up in the same school of Judaism, 
S. Peter, and perhaps S. John could not conceive of 
access to God save through sacrifice. For them the 
scandal of the Cross was its chief glory. It was the 
sin offering for the sins of the whole world. 

But if we can put ourselves in the position of 
Christians—and such there may well have been in 
the early days of the Church—who had access to no 
writings but those of S. Luke, it is quite open to 
- question whether the Cross would have held for us 
quite the same place that it holds in Pauline theology. 
We should then have found ourselves looking upon 
the Temple, not as a means of access to God, but asa 
barrier, an obstacle that had to be removed. We 
should have been familiar perhaps with the fateful 
inscription that proclaimed death to the Gentile 
who put foot beyond it. We should have seen in 
Jesus Christ the very Son of God, the new Adam 
who had come to sweep away all the obstacles that 
Jewish pride had erected and maintained. We should 
have found in Him direct access to the Father, through 
the indwelling Almighty Spirit poured out upon us by 
the risen and exalted Lord. We should have found 
Him as ready to welcome us as He was ready to wel- 
come the poor penitent, the Father Whose arms were 
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always outstretched to embrace the lost son. All 
would turn on the reality of our faith in Him ; given 
that reality, we may be sure that the Holy Spirit in the 
Church would have more fully unfolded to us the 
meaning of the death of Christ. But who shall 
say that we should not have found salvation in 
His Name, even though we had been imperfectly 
instructed ? 

I do not, of course, suggest that S. Luke was imper- 
fectly instructed. The companion of S. Paul in his 
travels, the one faithful friend when all others had 
deserted him, could not conceivably be ignorant of his 
doctrine. The substance of that doctrine is contained 
in S. Paul’s words at Antioch in Pisidia. ‘ Be it 
known unto you that through Him remission of sins is 
proclaimed unto you, and from all things from which 
ye could not be justified by the law of Moses’ (Acts xiii. 
38). Here in the word ‘justified’ is the kernel of 
the teaching in the epistle to the Romans. But a 
reference to the context shows how nearly the Apostle 
is presented to us as about to speak of Christ as the sin 
offering, and yet how he turns away. 


The dwellers in Jerusalem and their rulers, not knowing 
Him nor the words of the prophets that are read every 
Sabbath, deliberately fulfilled them, and when they found 
no cause of death in Him, asked Pilate that He might be 
destroyed, and when they had fulfilled all that was written 
concerning Him they took Him down from the tree and 
placed Him in the tomb. But God raised Him from the 
dead (Acts xiii. 27-30). 


It seems at first as though S. Paul could hardly have | 
failed here to speak of the death of Christ as the 
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means of reconciliation between God and man. But 
he passes on to the Resurrection, and it is through the 
risen Christ that every believer is justified. It is 
almost as though he had deliberately turned aside 
from words that we should have expected." 

Nor does it greatly signify for the purpose of this 
argument whether the hymns and speeches in. S: 
Luke are the actual words of those to whom they are 
attributed, or are put into their mouths by the Evangel- 
ist as appropriate for the occasion. The only difference 
from our point of view is, that if we accept them as 
historically accurate records of words spoken, S. Luke 
is not alone in this silence as to the atoning death of 
Christ, but the same point of view is presented by 
many others also, even by S. Paul himself. At Antioch 
in Pisidia, at Lystra, at Athens, before the Sanhedrin, 
before Festus, before Agrippa, and even before the 
Jews at Rome it is the Risen Christ, not Christ upon the 
Cross that he preaches. Or we may say, if we prefer 
to do so, that we have notes only of what he said, 
and that a fuller record would have given us a fuller 
doctrine. It may be so, but we come back to the same 
significant fact that in the Acts of the Apostles S. 
Luke omits that doctrine. 

Possibly if we had more information about Theo- 
philus we should understand the situation better. 
We know that the preaching of the Cross was to the 
Greeks ‘ foolishness.’ 

But on the other hand, we know that in spite 


1 It has been suggested that S. Paul was using a summary of 
Christian doctrine, a kind of early creed, such as we find in Acts x. 
37-44, and again in 1 Tim. iii. 16, and in 1 Peter iii, 18, &c, This 
is an explanation which deserves attention. 
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thereof S. Paul determined in Corinth ‘ to know nothing 
but Jesus and Him a crucified Jesus’ (x Cor. ii. 2). 
It is not likely that S. Luke would have adopted any 
other policy. We must not attribute to S. Luke a 
desire to conceal the fact of the Cross. His account 
of the Crucifixion, and his reference to it, forbid that. 
But we must, I think, regard him as the layman who 
declines the more difficult problems of theology—to 
whom it is enough to know that Jesus is indeed the 
Christ, the Saviour of the whole world, Who has 
removed the barrier between Jew and Gentile, Who 
brings to all that believe in Him repentance and 
remission of sins. He is called by God to see, and to 
place on record that the destruction of Jerusalem, 
though it was a great catastrophe for the nation was a 
great blessing for the world. For without this there 
must have been two Churches, one Jewish and one 
Gentile ; also the Jewish Church would have lived 
rather in the hope of the Messiah that was to come 
than in the power of the present Christ manifesting 
Himself in His Church; it would have looked for a 
Kingdom of Godin another world rather than come 
into conflict with the kingdoms of the world to establish 
the Kingdom of Christ now ; it would have perpetuated 
if it could the bondage of the law and its resplendent 
ceremonial, and have failed somewhat to walk in the 
liberty of the gospel and rejoice in the fellowship of 
the Spirit. How far this consciousness determined 
the reticence of the historian towards explanations of 
the mode of reconciliation, it is not for us to say, but 
the fact remains, and we must note it, that the reticence 
is there. We may also venture to wonder whether the 
Church might not have learned something from this 
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reticence, might not in some. ages have been content 
not to impose on all her children philosophical explana- 
tions of the mode and manner of atonement, might not 
have suffered some at least to rest in a simple faith in 
Jesus Christ, finding salvation in none other Name 
under Heaven but His, and walking joyfully in the 
Power of the Holy Spirit? The theological faculty 
is not given to all men. To some it is an assistance in 
devotion, a confirmation of faith. In other minds it 
raises problems greater than it can solve, and almost 
seems to erect these into barriers between the soul 
and the living Christ. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE GLAD TIDINGS OF RECONCILIATION IN 
S. JOHN 


In passing from S. Luke to S. John we pass from one 
world of thought into another, more especially if the 
Book of Revelation is not for this purpose at all events 
included in the Johannine writings. The Book of 
Revelation has its real affinity with other books of 
the New Testament written under the stress of perse- 
cution, and dominated largely by the Old Testament 
and by the Apocrypha. Whoever was the writer of 
the Book of Revelation, he neither wrote the same kind 
of Greek as the author of the other Johannine books, 
nor was he at the time of writing occupied with the 
same point of view. It would only confuse us to 
consider his teaching on the Atonement here. Setting 
aside, then, the Book of Revelation, we return to the 
contrast between the Johannine Scriptures and the 
earlier books of the New Testament. We are conscious, 
as I said, of moving in a new world of thought. 
First of all, the dominating contrast between Jew 
and Gentile is gone. S. Paul gave his heart, soul— 
may we not say his life ?—to reconcile the two. S. 
Matthew and S. Mark see the Gentiles admitted as 
a favour to share the crumbs which fall from the rich 
1z0 
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man’s table. The Epistle to the Hebrews is wholly 
occupied with the Jewish Christ. S. Luke’s drama is 
the death agony of the Temple, and the passing of 
the gospel to the Gentiles. But for S. John the Jews 
hardly existed as a privileged race. True, the Word 
came to His own Kingdom, and His own subjects 
received Him not. But the Messiah of S. John says 
quite openly, ‘ Neither in Jerusalem nor in Gerizim 
shall ye worship the Father’ (S. John iv. 21). The 
days of the favoured race are clean gone by. The 
rulers of the Jews, with the exception of Nicodemus 
and Joseph of Arimathza, appear only as haters of 
the light, persecutors of the Christ. The common 
people are critical, not as in the Synoptists glad 
hearers of His teaching. Clear and irrevocable in 
its significance is the great utterance ‘ God so loved 
the world ’ (S. John iii. 16)—not Israel, but the world. 
‘To as many as received Him to them gave He the 
right to become children of God—even to them that 
believed on His name which were born not of blood ’ 
(S. John i. 12, 13). If Nicodemus would see the 
Kingdom of God, he must forfeit all title based on 
Jewish descent. He must be born again (S. John iii. 3). 

Notice then the entire absence of any apology for 
admission of the Gentiles, any condescension whereby 
they are admitted into an august fellowship, any 
strong assertion that they were once banished from 
the policy of Israel, and strangers to the covenant of 
promise, or that they had been more than the Jews 
without hope and without God in the world. Al- 
though the writer shows extraordinary familiarity 
with the geography of Palestine, with the customs 
of the Jews, with the topography of Jerusalem and 
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of the Temple, though the scene of the gospel is laid 
for the most part in Jerusalem, he lays no stress upon 
the privileged position of the Israelite or the dis- 
ability of the Gentile. ‘God so loved the world,’ is 
the one and only key to his theological system. This - 
position must affect his teaching of the gospel of 
reconciliation. 

In the next place he is under the influence of philo- 
sophy, moving in an atmosphere of philosophic 
reflection. Inthis he resembles at first sight the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, but that book is rather 
written for men of Jewish culture, this for a city 
where philosophy is, so to speak, in the air. The 
end of the Epistle to the Hebrews is to avert apos- 
tasy, the end of the Johannine writings is to persuade 
to faith. By this object the writer is governed in 
his choice of subjects and in his collection of the 
sayings of Jesus. Again, for our purpose it is not 
material to discuss with what amount of literal exact- 
ness he reproduces discourses of the Lord. For it 
is not proposed here to construct a doctrine of atone- 
ment from the record, but to ascertain how the writer 
himself understood and presented that doctrine, and 
what was the faith of the Church so far as its members 
were his disciples. So we find ourselves in this 
quasi-philosophic atmosphere. But we are not to 
assume that it was so academic as to be out of the 
range of gross temptation. In the epistle especially 
we are conscious of evil surroundings—of moral 
darkness, of consolidated works of devilry, of gross 
lusts, of wasteful luxury, and of hatred even unto 
death. Philosophic speculations may flourish at 
the gates of hell. 
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The gospel is written avowedly that its readers 
‘ may believe that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God, 
and that believing they may have life through His 
Name’ (S. John xx. 31). Here it might seem that 
it would be necessary to modify what has been said 
above as to the author’s relation to Judaism. Is 
he not demonstrating that Jesus is the Messiah ? 
That is quite true, but not in such a way as to main- 
tain the precedence of Jew over Gentile. Rather the 
design of the writer is to show that whatever claim 
the Jews had in Him as Messiah they deliberately 
abandoned. He comes to them according to 
prophecy, in the state of His triumphal entry into 
the city, but already they have determined to 
put Him to death. With what overwhelming irony 
is the scene between Pilate and the Jews reproduced. 
Jesus in purple robe and crowned with thorns comes 
forth. ‘Shall I crucify your king?’ ‘ We have no 
king but Cesar.’ The title is placed on the Cross, 
‘ Jesus of Nazareth the King of the Jews.’ ‘Say not 
the King of the Jews, but that He saith “I am the 
King of the Jews.”’ ‘ What I have written, I have 
written.’ The whole sympathy of our author seems 
to be with Pilate, and not with his own people. The 
effect is entirely different from that of the awful cry 
recorded by the Synoptists, ‘ His blood be on us and on 
our own children’ (S. Matt. xxvii. 25). There we shud- 
der as we hear the Jews invoking their doom upon 
their heads. ButinS. John’s gospel we feel only their 
insensate malice, and the deliberateness with which 
they reject their birthright. We feel that the Kingdom 
of Israel has ceased altogether from the face of the 
earth. After this no Nathanael canever say, ‘ Rabbi, 
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Thou art the Son of God, Thou are the King of 
Israel’ (S. John i. 49). The title ‘Christ ’ is emptied 
of its old significance, and has gained a new, a 
world-wide value. It is now but a synonym of the 
Son of God. 

When therefore the writer tells us that his book 
is written to persuade his readers that Jesus is the 
Christ, we do not feel that his object is at all the same 
as that of S. Paul when he tried to persuade the 
Thessalonian Jews that ‘Jesus is the Christ.’ S. 
John is not making any attempt to fit his record of 
the Christ into any Jewish sphere of thought. Of 
all the Evangelists he quotes by far the most sparingly 
from the Old Testament, and in his epistles alone of 
all the New Testament writings is there not one quota- 
tion from the ancient Scriptures. S. John is not 
merely writing for readers with a smattering, at all 
events, of philosophy, but for followers of a philosophy 
which had little of the Alexandrine reverence for the 
Torah. 

But the most striking contrast between S. John 
and his predecessors, and that which most affects our 
study, is his conception of sin. Up to this time and 
especially in S. Paul’s writings, we have seen sin 
regarded as constituted by the decree and will of God ; 
in S. John it is regarded rather as constituted by the 
nature and being of God. The difference is very 
profound and very far-reaching in its consequences. 
To understand it we must first place ourselves under 
the dominion of the Mosaic law. We find there at 
once a region of restrictions for which no other moral 
reason can be assigned than that they are forbidden 
by God. This is obviously true of all the distinctions 
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between clean food and unclean, of the stain of im- 
purity resting on such diseases as leprosy, of the 
defilement contracted by touching dead bodies. Nor 
is it to the point to say that excellent sanitary reasons 
may be adduced for some of the laws. Very likely 
that is so. But a sanitary reason is not in itself a 
moral reason. Foods that may be unwholesome do 
not for that reason leave a spiritual stain. ‘There 
is nothing from without which going into a man 
defileth him’ (S. Mark vii. 15). If the real reasons 
for forbidding the food were sanitary, neglect of the 
laws would have been foolish, but not sinful. It was 
the Divine prohibition that made them sinful. When, 
however, the moral impression has been created 
that things are sinful because God has declared 
them to be so, the question at once arises whether 
the same Will that created the prohibition may 
not also remove it. This was the question which 
our Lord raised very acutely from the Jewish point 
of view by His attitude to the Sabbath. For the Jews 
had come to regard their interpretations of the law 
as having no less authority than the law itself, and 
those interpretations Jesus unhesitatingly set aside. 
Further, when the Gentiles began to enter the church 
of Christ, and such direct and unquestionable commands 
as those relating to circumcision and meats began to 
be annulled, the shock to the Jewish conscience was 
far greater than we can imagine. For popular religion 
is apt to concentrate its sentiment on external ob- 
servances. It could be no light thing to ask a Jew to 
break the bread and drink the cup with a swine-eating 
Gentile. The very effort to obey might be disastrous 
to his sense of right and wrong. For if a thing is 
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right because God has commanded it, and God cannot 
change or repent, what becomes of right and wrong, 
when express commands of God are treated as at 
least unimportant ? 

Further, again from the point of view of recon-- 
ciliation, it is obvious that the resting of right and 
wrong upon Divine decrees makes the possibility of 
reconciliation much simpler. It is not inconceivable 
that the Son of God should place Himself in the position 
of a transgressor of a decree of God, if by so doing 
He could bring about a reconciliation. For the higher 
Will of God purposing the reconciliation might over-rule 
the decree that annexed punishment to transgression. 
Or to put it differently, S. Paul regarding sin as trans- 
gression of a decree, might be able to say that ‘ God 
made Him to be sin for us, Who knew no sin’ (2 
Cor. v. 21). But it would be much more difficult 
to write the same words from the Johannine teaching 
as to sin. 

For to S. John sin is not the transgression of law 
which rests on an utterance or decree, but opposition 
of nature. ‘Godis love’ (1 John iv. 16). ‘God is life.’ 
(S. John xiv. 6). ‘God is light’ (1 John i. 5). ‘ He that 
hateth his brother is in darkness’ (I Johnii.g). ‘He 
that loveth not abideth in death.’ ‘ Everyone that 
hateth his brother is a murderer, and ye know that 
no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him’ (1 John 
ili. 14, 15). The opposition of sin to God is not an 
opposition to a decree or sentence, but fundamental 
antagonism of nature. When we think of S. Paul’s 
‘God made Him to be sin for us ’—could we con- 
ceivably substitute for the word sin, the words hatred, 
or darkness, or death ? S. John’s view of sin carries 
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with it some far-reaching consequences in dealing 
with the atonement for sin.? 

For, if we may at once seize on a point of no slight 
significance, S. John, in his account of the Crucifixion, 
alone of the Evangelists makes no mention of the three 
hours of darkness, nor does he mention the cry, ‘ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken Me,’ recorded 
by S. Matthew (xxvii. 46) and S. Mark (xv. 34), and 
expressed or suppressed by S. Luke with the words 
‘having cried with a mighty cry’ (S. Luke xxiii. 46). 

It is undoubtedly unsafe at all times to build 
an argument upon omission, and especially in the case 
of S. John’s Gospel, which assumes the background 
of the Synoptic gospels to be known to its readers. 
There is no question that S. John regarded our Lord 
as a propitiation (iAacyds) for the sins of the 
world (x John ii. 2), and His Blood as the means 
of ‘cleansing us from all our sins’ (1 John i. 7). 
We must not therefore imagine that the omission of 
the ‘ Eloi, Eloi, lama sabacthani’ is either a denial 
that it was uttered, or a cry of which Christians had 
any reason to be ashamed. But it is clear that S. 
John desires to emphasise two points in relation to 
the death of our Lord. Firstly, he sets Him forth ~ 
as the Paschal Lamb of God. Whereas the other 
Evangelists represent the Passover as eaten by our 
Lord and His disciples on the night before His death, 


1 It is true that S, John identifies sin with lawlessness 
(1 John iii. 4), but this very identification confirms what has been 
here said. S, John does not define sin as transgression of a definite 
command, issuing from authority and revocable by authority, but 
as lawlessness, antagonism to that principle of law which is of the 
very essence of the nature of God. Sin is not in his eyes disobedience 
to a particular order, but flat revolt. 
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and say nothing of any shrinking of the Jews from 
entering the Preetorium for fear of defilement, S. John 
makes no mention of Jesus keeping the Passover 
feast with His disciples, tells us that the Jews were 
keeping their Passover on the first Good Friday, and. 
gives as the reason for the soldiers not breaking the legs 
of Jesus on the Cross, the necessity for fulfilling the 
Paschal regulation—‘ A bone of him shall not be 
broken’ (S. John xix. 36). 

Secondly, S. John as an eyewitness, profoundly 
impressed by the outpouring of ‘ water and blood ’ 
from the wounded side (S. John xix. 34), wishes to 
fix our thoughts on the same outpouring, and omits 
incidents which might divert attention from that. 
For him it was the culmination of the whole act. He 
could not, after seeing it, suppose that there was any- 
thing accidental, or counter to the great purpose of God 
in the Crucifixion. It was not a mere act of cruelty, 
not a horrible blunder, not a legal murder, but the 
completion of a great sacrifice, the key to the meaning 
of the reréXecras. The Lamb of God had taken 
away the sin of the world. 

The sacrifice is presented to us in another light from 
that in which the Synoptists placed it. Theyset before 
us Jesus the Son of God, the Son of Man, betrayed by 
His own disciple into the hands of murderers, deserted 
by all, deserted at last even by the Father, fulfilling 
in Himself the awful destiny ‘ cursed is everyone that 
hangeth on a tree.’ Prominence is given to the 
treachery of Judas, the denial of Peter, the feebleness 
of Pilate, the inevitableness of the cup which the 
Father had willed that Heshould drain. In S. John’s 
Gospel we see our Lord willing every step of the road 
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that He is taking, thrusting Himself into danger, 
looking forward to the Cross as the magnet which 
should draw the whole world to Him, sending Judas 
out on his errand, encouraging the soldiers to take 
Him, subduing Pilate into terror, carrying His own 
Cross, completing the work which the Father had 
given Him to do. The tragedy is there as in the 
_ Synoptists, but all the horror of it rests on the Jews, 
and the glory on the crucified. It is the greatest 
manifestation of love that the world has ever wit- 
nessed. ‘Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man should lay down his life for his friends’ (S. 
John xv. 13). ‘For this the Father loveth Me, 
that I lay down My Life, that I may take it again. 
No man taketh it from Me, but I lay it down of My- 
self. I have power to lay it down, and power to 
take it again’ (S. John x. 17, 18). ‘ Herein have 
we known (or recognised) love, that He laid down His 
life for us’ (I John iii. 16). In reading S. John 
we lose all sense of the curse, and are penetrated 
through and through with the sense of overwhelming 
love. The propitiation is not denied, but the fire 
that consumes the sacrifice is the fire of love, not 
of wrath. 

Though we are accustomed to think of S. John as 
writing in an atmosphere of philosophy, it is to be 
noted that he makes no attempt to co-ordinate the 
love of God with the necessity for sacrifice. The 
attempt to find such co-ordination in the words, 
‘ He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins ’ (I John 
i. 9), can hardly be deemed successful. There is no 
apparent contrast in the writer’s mind between the 
faithfulness of God and His justice, no sense that 
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there is a balancing of attributes not easily to be 
reconciled. This is the more remarkable in view of 
S. John’s estimate of sin as essentially abhorrent to 
the Divine nature. It is just at this point that later 
speculation made room for sacrifice, even found a. 
necessity for it, as the means of harmonising the 
love of God with His justice. Whatever may have 
been in the background of the Apostle’s mind, he has 
not given expression to such opinions, nor even shown 
clearly that he was conscious of the opposition. He 
may have taken it as accepted teaching in the Church 
not necessary to be repeated, because it had found 
universal acceptance. But it is also possible that he 
never felt the contrast at all, because he had not 
learnt to think of the Divine Being as a collection of 
attributes imposed upon, or associated with a Per- 
sonality. For instance, when he says that God is 
love, he does not mean that God is a Being Who 
possesses the attribute of love in the highest degree, 
but that God is the Living Power that makes for love, 
that is the source of all true love, or in Tolstoi’s 
words, ‘ Where Love is, there God is.’ There can 
be little doubt that some of our difficulties have arisen 
from the sharp distinction which exists in European 
minds between abstract and concrete ideas. We find 
it almost impossible to endow an abstract conception 
with personality except as a conscious fiction. But 
is it at all certain that S. John felt the same difficulty ? 
When we say ‘ God is Love,’ we mean in the back of 
our minds that God is loving, and to think otherwise 
would to our minds destroy the true Personality of 
God. But it is very questionable whether S. John 
feels the same difficulty. 
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To arrive at S. John’s teaching about the glad 
tidings of reconciliation, it is safer to content ourselves 
with simply putting together his principal utterances 
without attempting a harmonising of them, since he 
has attempted none. 

We have then, first of all, those that have a sacri- 
ficialcharacter. Jesusis ‘ the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world’ (S. John i. 29). ‘If 
we walk in the light we have fellowship one with 
another, and the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us 
from all sins’ (x John i. 7). ‘If we confess our sins 
He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all iniquity’ (I John i. 9). ‘If any 
man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous, and He is the propitiation for 
our sin, and not for ours only, but also for the sins 
of the whole world’ (x John ii. I, 2). 

Nor must we omit in this connection his very em- 
phatic words, ‘ This is He that came by water and 
blood, Jesus Christ, not by water only, but by water 
and blood’ (x John v. 6). The contrast of course 
is with the baptism of John the Baptist : ‘I indeed 
baptise you with water’ (S. John i. 26)—‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God’ (S. John i. 36). In view of these 
utterances it is impossible to hold that S. John did not 
associate the reconciliation with the sacrifice, even if 
he gives no clear reason for the necessity of a sacrifice. 

If we go on to ask what kind of sacrifice S. John 
had in his mind, the answer seems to be determined 
by his account of the Crucifixion. The Lamb of God 
is the Paschal Lamb, slain at the appointed hour, of 
Whom not a bone was to be broken, from Whose 
pierced side came out blood and water. Our Lord’s 
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teaching about the necessity of eating His flesh and 
drinking His blood, if it is to be connected with the 
Passover that was at hand, rather than with the manna 
of which He was actually speaking, would further 
identify the sacrifice with the Passover. But when we. 
ask whether at all, and ifso in what sense the Paschal 
_ Lamb was a propitiation or a cleansing from sin, S. 
John gives us no clue to an answer. It is remarkable 
in this connection that S. John records the refusal of 
our Lord to go with His brethren for the day of Atone- 
ment (S. John vii. 8), and yet He was present at the 
Feast of Tabernacles ten days afterwards. If we 
desire to identify the sacrifice of the Cross with the 
sacrifice of the Day of Atonement, we shall not obtain 
very clear assistance from the pages of S. John. 
Passing on from the passages which allude to sacri- 
fice, we have the very remarkable identification of our 
Lord’s death with the lifting up of the brazen serpent 
by Moses in the wilderness (S. John iil. 14). The 
allusion is brief, it stands by itself, but it is very 
emphatic, and it is the more important because it 
is so closely linked up with the love of God for the 
world. If it is at all safe to rest great doctrines 
upon inferences, there is no question that this passage 
offers such an opportunity, and abundant use has 
been made of it. It has been urged that we have 
here in symbol the Pauline doctrine of Christ 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin being 
crucified for our redemption. It is perhaps impossible 
to assert that no such suggestion was intended, since 
no attempt was made to guard against the inference. 
But reason has already been shown why a set of ideas 
with reference to sin, that we find in S. Paul, cannot 
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with safety be transplanted to the writings of S. John. 
There being evidence also that the brazen serpent, 
about which the Jews felt considerable difficulty as 
an infringement of the Second Commandment, was 
regarded as a type of sin overcome, it is at least 
probable that the type should not be pressed so far as 
it often is pressed. It is difficult even to the point of 
impossibility to think of the Word made Flesh, as 
identified in any real sense with hatred, or darkness, 
or eternal death. 

The remaining passages are those which point 
to our Lord’s death as the outcome and supreme proof 
of the love of God for the world. Thus the Good 
Shepherd lays down His life for the sheep (S. John 
x. II). ‘Hereby know we love, because He laid 
down His life for us’ (x John iii. 16). ‘ Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends’ (S. John xv. 13). To our 
minds all these passages bring the idea of self-sacrifice, 
and quite rightly. 

But when we speak of self-sacrifice in ordinary 
parlance, we often mean no more than self-surrender, 
or self-devotion. The word self-sacrifice often contains 
no allusion to the thought of sin. The soldier sacri- 
fices himself in battle to save his fatherland. Here 
is no question of sin, but only of love. But sacrifice, 
in any strict use of the term, connotes sin. It rises 
from the idea that the goodwill of God towards man 
has been disturbed, and that harmony must be re- 
stored. Or, perhaps, the favour of God is desired for 
some great enterprise, and sacrifice is offered that 
the life of the god worshipped may enter into the life 
of the worshipper, or that the costliness of the life 
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offered may win from heaven a proportionate reward. 
The proper object of sacrifice is the establishment 
or restoration of favourable relations between God and 
man. To preach the death of Christ as a heroic act 
of self-devotion, or as a proclamation of the love of ° 
God, with the question of sin left out, is not really to 
preach either sacrifice or atonement. We have to 
consider what truth there is in the idea of sacrifice— 
either as an admission of sin on the part of the wor- 
shipper, or as an instinct of conscience insisting on 
the difficulty of putting away sin. Then we have to 
ask ourselves whether the Revelation of the love of 
God in Jesus Christ had any true relation to the idea 
of sacrifice ; whether, in fact, the cost of putting away 
sin was so great and so real, that God alone could 
accomplish it, and that nothing short of Divine love 
could have prompted or sustained the effort. We 
may preach the Divine self-sacrifice without awakening 
one thought of sin. But the Divine sacrifice has no 
meaning at all apart from sin. S. John undoubtedly 
means more than self-sacrifice apart from sin, when he 
speaks of the love of God in laying down His life for us. 
But, if we would understand the purpose of Divine 
love in that great sacrifice, we must utterly banish 
from our minds all thought of salvation as being 
intended to minister to our own personal security 
and satisfaction. This impression is sometimes con- 
veyed by insistence on one side only of the truths 
which were given to the Apostles to reveal. Un- 
hesitatingly, uncompromisingly, S$. John states the 
necessity of personal relation between God and each 
soul of man. ‘Except a man be born again’ (S. 
John iii. 3). ‘The Son of Man must be lifted up 
that whosoever believeth in Him may not perish but 
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have everlasting life’ (S. John iii. 14). ‘He 
that heareth My words and believeth on Him 
that sent Me shall not come into judgment, but is 
passed from death unto life’ (S. John v. 24)yo0 © He 
that eateth Me, even he shall live by Me’ (S. John vi. 
57). ‘If a man love Me he will keep My command- 
ments, and My Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him, and make our abode with him " (S. John 
xiv. 23.). ‘He that hath the Son hath life, and he 
that hath not the Son hath not life’ (x John v. 12). 
These are but the veriest gleanings of a rich and con- 
tinual harvest of sayings by which each soul of man 
is brought into direct and unmediated relation with 
God, unmediated, that is, except through Christ alone. 
With S. John believing is a conscious and personal 
dependence upon Jesus Christ, and on Him alone, for 
salvation. All the sacramental teaching that has been 
read into his writings cannot affect this great fact. 
He assumes no doubt the existence in the Church of 
baptism and of Holy Communion—the latter less 
certainly than the former, but he leaves no room to 
imagine that any thing or being can be interposed 
between the soul and the Saviour. It is not sur- 
prising that this side of the Apostle’s teaching on 
reconciliation should have been an evangel most 
precious in many ages of the Church. 

But it is equally clear that this is only part of the 
Evangel. Christ draws us to Himself, that He may 
draw us to one another in Him. ‘I. if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto Me’ (S. John xii. 32). ‘He 
should die not for that nation only, but that He 
might gather into one all the children of God scattered 
throughout the world’ (S. John xis 52) 52). ' They 
shall become one flock, one Shepherd’ (S. John x. 16). 
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‘That they all may be one, I in them and Thou in 
Me, that they may be perfected into one’ (S. John 
Xvii. 23). ‘ These things write we unto you that ye 
may have fellowship with us, and truly our fellowship 
is with the Father, and with His Son Jesus Christ.’ - 
‘If we walk in the light, as He is in the light, then 
have we fellowship one with another, and the Blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin ’ (1 Johni. 3, 7). 
‘ By this shall all men know that ye are My disciples, 
that ye have love one to another’ (S. John xiii. 35). 

Is it too much to say that for lack of real earnestness 
about the final purpose of our reconciliation, the 
Church of Christ stumbles still over the doctrine of 
reconciliation ? Taught as a means of avoiding the 
just penalty of sin, it is a doctrine very far from some 
of the texts which are used to support it. It is alsoa 
doctrine encumbered with metaphysical difficulties 
and disfigured by ecclesiastical strife. What is most 
sad of all is that S. John’s doctrine of reconciliation 
is sometimes taught as a doctrine of reconciliation 
with external authority, earthly representatives, as 
they are called, being substituted for the living Christ, 
and human ordinances for the indwelling Spirit. 
Could there be anything yet more sad? Yes, is it 
not even more sad, that a world unreconciled through 
Christ has found that the bonds on which it most 
trusted to draw mankind together have snapped like 
broken reeds, and wonders whether Christianity is 
played out? It may be, God grant it, that we shall 
by these wars be sent back to the true teaching of the 
Gospel, the teaching of personal salvation for the object 
of fellowship one with another in God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, 


CHAPTER X 


SUMMARY OF THE ‘GLAD TIDINGS OF RECONCILIATION 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT AS A WHOLE 


So far we have been examining the message of recon- 
ciliation as presented to us by different authors in 
different writings of the New Testament. But our 
faith is, that behind the separate personalities of the 
writers there is the Personality of the Holy Ghost. 
The New Testament is for us one of the unique facts 
which constitute the revelation of God to man. 
We cannot therefore be satisfied with saying that the 
glad tidings are heralded to us by S. Paul, and the 
Synoptists, and S. John. We must go on from this 
foundation to learn what is the message of the whole 
book, which the Providence of God has placed in our 
hands, and the Spirit of God has made so powerful 
‘in rescuing souls from sin and in building up one 
Church of God. 

But before doing so we must take account of the 
message of redemption as it is set forth inthe Book of 
Revelation. From one point of view that book is 
specially important. Written in days of martyrdom 
to comfort the persecuted by consciousness of the 
nearness of Heaven, of the fulfilment of a Divine pur- 
pose in all the woes which should come upon the world, 
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and by visions of the glory that should be revealed, it 
sets forth Jesus Christ as King and Leader of the victor- 
ious martyr-host of God, but it nowhere presents the 
death of Christ as a mere martyrdom: it nowhere 
places the death of Christ on the plane of martyr-~ 
deaths. Nor is there any hint that the deaths of 
martyrs are sacrifices having any sort of propitiatory 
or redemptive value. No sanction given to that 
confusion of thought between martyrdom and sacrifice, 
which figures too often in explanations of the Atone- 
ment. The Lamb ‘standing as it had been slain,’ 
stands alone between the Throne of God and all the 
whole order of Creation (Rev. v.6). He alone is able 
to open the book and loose the seven seals, and He 
needs no assistance in so doing (Rev. v. 3, 4). In 
His blood alone the Saints have washed their robes 
and made them white (Rev. vii. 14). He alone receives 
worship, the worship that belongs to God (Rev. v. Q). 
We are not dealing here with figures of speech, nor with 
Oriental exaggerations. The writer knows his me aning, 
means what he says, is able to say what he means, and 
what he means and says is that Jesus Christ is both 
God, and the Sacrifice of God for the sins of the world. 


1 This point should be the more carefully noted, because the idea 
of martyrs’ deaths having an atoning value could not have been 
unfamiliar to one steeped, as the writer was, in Jewish literature. 
We have seen (Chap. IV.) that the deaths of the young men in 
the Book of Maccabees were so regarded. The writer has also the 
idea common in Apocryphal writings that the persecution of the 
Church was filling up the cup of Divine wrath and destined to bring 
doom upon the sinners (Rev. xi. 18). Considering his familiarity 
with Jewish doctrines of the merits of martyrs, his confining all 
merit to the death of Christ is more significant. Even the martyr- 
saints need to wash their robes and make them white in the blood 
of the Lamb (Rev. vii, 14). 
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This value so definitely given by the writer of the 
Revelations to the death of Christ becomes more 
significant the more carefully we study the imagery 
of the book. For then it becomes apparent that it 
stands in a very real relation to the great problem 
of the early Church, the relation between the Jewish 
and Christian dispensations. We have seen how 58. 
Luke wrote the tragedy of the passing of the Temple. 
We have seen how the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews comforted his readers by teaching them that 
the Temple and its covenant were no more than shadows 
of heavenly realities, that the Eternal Son was the 
true Lamb of God and that the Sacrifice offered before 
the foundation of the world and completed on Calvary 
had perfected and consummated all sacrifice for ever, 
ushering in the true ‘Mount Zion, the City of the 
Living God, the heavenly Jerusalem.’ This teaching 
the writer of the book of Revelation expands with a 
literalness and yet with a boldness of outlook that are 
almost astounding. For to him the true Temple and 
its belongings are not copies of or shadows of patterns, 
ideas or types stored (as Plato would say) in the world 
of realities, but Heaven itself is the Temple or Taber- 
nacle. As Professor Milligan points out in his Lectures 
on the Apocalypse *— 


Heaven itself is described under the image of the 
Tabernacle in the wilderness, with its outer court and 
inner sanctuary, its altar of burnt offering, its golden altar 
of incense, its ark and its cherubim in the midst of the 
Throne and round about the Throne, while the great 
Being Who sits upon the Throne shines like the precious 


1 Lecture II, p. 74. 
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stones mentioned by Ezekiel, and is encompassed by the 
rainbow of the Covenant, and has perpetually sung to 
Him the holy Trisagion of Isaiah. 


So far the audacity of literalness. But when we come ” 
to the end of the book we find that this Heaven, the 
prototype of the earthly Tabernacle, is itself also 
transitory : ‘ sawanew Heaven,’ andinthat Heaven 
‘the City of the living God, the Heavenly Jerusalem,’ 
no Temple at all is to be found, for ‘the Lord God 
Almighty and the Lamb are the Temple thereof’ 
(Rev. xxi. 22). Itis clear that the Seer of the Apoca- 
lypse included in the order of things temporal not 
only this earth and things visible, but also that world 
to which the Spirit carried him, the localised Heaven, 
the model of one Tabernacle, which the Church had, 
so to speak, inherited as part of its faith in things 
invisible. 

This transitoriness of the Heaven revealed to the 
Seer should be borne in mind when the images and 
figures of the Apocalypse are pressed upon us as 
guides for the worship of the Church to-day. 
Before we say that ‘such and such things are 
done in Heaven,’ we must be sure what we 
mean by Heaven. We must be sure whether we mean 
that local and almost material Heaven of popular 
Jewish belief, a part, in fact, of the Old Testament 
and Rabbinic comments thereon, or the Heaven which 
is the true goal of Christian faith and expectation, 
the City whose name is ‘ The Lord is there.’ There 
is a very real danger to the Church of relapsing under 
the influence of Biblical imagery into a Judaism 
less spiritual even than that of the Old Testament. 
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To return to the glad tidings of reconciliation in 
the Book of Revelation. It is hardly necessary to 
press the point, which possibly the writer himself 
never pressed, whether by the Lamb any special form 
of atonement is intended. On the whole, the constant 
references to the deliverance from Egypt as the type 
of all spiritual deliverances, point to the Paschal 
Lamb as the prototype of the sacrifice of Calvary. 
He makes atonement in the Revelation (Rev. v. 6), 
it would appear, as in the Epistles to the Colossians 
(Col. i. 20) and the Hebrews (Heb. ix. 23), for the 
hosts of Heaven as well as for sinners on earth. 
Nor is His office simply mediatorial. He leads the 
redeemed to the fountains of living waters (Rev. 
vii. 17). He unfolds the Book of Revelation (Rev. 
vi. 1). He is the Leader of the hosts of Heaven, 
Lord of Lords, and King of Kings (Rev. xix. 11-16). 
In Him, in fact, humanity is exalted to the Right Hand 
of God, and together with the Lord God Almighty 
He is the Temple of the new Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 22). 
It is impossible to do justice to such a conception as 
this in the terms of an arrangement, an afterthought as 
it were, for dealing with sin. The end of Revelation is 

1 The idea of the necessity of atonement for the heavenlies, 
and cleansing of the heavenlies is very remote from our modes of 
thought, and consequently overlooked. But it was not absent from 
Jewish thought. Heaven was the battlefield between the powers of 
good and evil (Rev. xii. 7). From Heaven Satan was cast out 
(S. Luke x. 18). S. Paul speaks of spiritual powers of wickedness 
in Heavenly places (Eph. vi. 12). The presence of the Lamb slain 
in Heaven has no necessary reference to a continued intercession 
and setting forth of sacrifice for the sins of mankind onearth. He is 
there in Heaven as the mediator for the Heavenlies at a moment 
when the hosts of evil have not yet been expelled therefrom (Rev. 
xii. 7-10), It is all strange to our minds, but all familiar to Jewish 
minds. 
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more than salvation from Hell. The true keynote 
is to be found in the words ‘ The Tabernacle of God is 
with men, and He shall dwell among them’ (Rev. xxi. 
3). But the goal is not reached by making light 
of the antagonism between God and sin. The whole . 
book echoes with the thunders of that awful war, 
until sin at last is vanquished, and finally overwhelmed 
in the lake of fire which is the second death. He 
would be a sorry prophet who tried to persuade the 
Church in the days of Nero or of Domitian that there 
was no sin, no enmity between God and the devil, 
no necessity for redemption or propitiation. 

Passing now from the Book of Revelation to the 
teaching of the New Testament as a whole, I shall 
endeavour to present that teaching as an answer to 
the demands of human conscience. For it is not as 
an abstract speculation that the Revelation has been 
presented to us, nor is it in that form that it will be 
best understood. On those lines inquiry must always 
be unsatisfactory, so long as the intelligence which 
explains the infinite is itself finite. But if we start 
from the facts of our own consciousness, which admit 
of verification, we can in some measure judge of the 
answer which revelation makes to them. However 
great the advance made by mankind, however enlarged 
his conception of the universe and consequently his 
conceptions of the Power that called it into being, 
there remain for all time unchanged the elementary 
and basal relations between God and the soul. It is 
to these relations that the message of Revelation 
addressed itself: ‘ My soul thirsteth for God, even for 
the living God: when (and how) shall I appear before 
God ?’ (Ps. xlii. 2). Where this question is asked 
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in all seriousness, the answer given in the New Testa- 
ment cannot fail to make itself heard as the answer 
of God to man. 

But the question may very fitly be asked, ‘ What 
right have you to speak for the human conscience ? ’ 
Is not this as much a metaphysical abstraction as 
any of the speculations concerning the nature of 
God? Each of us has some knowledge of his own 
conscience : some men have left us records more or 
less trustworthy of their own consciences ; but with 
what safety can we generalise from these very narrow 
foundations to the demands of the human conscience 
as a whole? Is it not notorious that conscience in 
man varies almost infinitely from the lowest ranges 
in the half-animal races of mankind to the confessions 
of S. Augustine or Newton’s ‘ Cardiphonia’ ? 

This criticism would be just, if we were attempting 
an estimate of the various degrees of sin or endea- 
vouring to base a system of ethics upon the contents 
of the conscience of mankind. But no such ambitious 
aim is before us. There are certain facts which admit 
of very little, if any, dispute, and it is these facts 
that have a bearing on the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ. 

The first of these is, that whole races and whole 
generations of mankind appear to be without any 
conscience of sin at all. Whether they conceive of a 
Deity who is practically an abstract concept on or 
categorically deny the existence of God, makes no 
difference for our purpose. There can be no sin 
where there is no responsibility of the soul to God. 
There may be ethical relations between man and man 
based on more or less interested motives, and out of 
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these may rise a sense of neglect, it may be even of 
remorse. Very acute remorse is often present to a 
man who feels that he has made a fool of himself. But 
remorse is not conscience of sin. Sin implies that 
there is right and wrong in the relation of man towards . 
God, and that wrong relations mean alienation and 
separation from God, as well as the necessity for 
restoring peace. 

Further we find not only in the Old Testament 
but very largely among mankind a strongly operative 
connection between sin and death. Death is accepted 
as a token of Divine displeasure: blood shed cries 
to Heaven for vengeance, and by vengeance or some 
other method peace must be restored. We find also 
the acceptance of means of expiation, and codes built 
upon theories of expiation. Death is not only a 
sacrament of sin, it is connected in human conscience 
with the redemption of sin. 

Further we note dissatisfaction with formal modes 
of expiation. There is a rebellion of the conscience 
against expiations which make sin cheap and easy, 
at all events for the rich, expiations which exalt the 
power of the narrow class that has the secret of making 
them. A strong sense arises that such methods 
make God a partner in human sin, and increase the 
evil which they profess to remedy. 

On the other hand, partly out of this very desire 
to do justice to the righteousness of God, there rises 
yet another form of rebellion against Him. For the 
more His righteousness is exalted the more impossible 
for man becomes the fulfilment of His Will. What if 
this displeasure of God against sin is carried on against 
the soul after death? The very noblest aspirations 
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of mankind become a fresh source of torment, a fresh 
ground of indictment against the justice of God. 
‘Wherefore hast Thou made all men for nought ?’ 
(Ps. lxxxix. 47). ‘Lord, are there few that be saved ?’ 
(S. Luke xiii. 23). 

Now these and similar facts as to the human con- 
science are entirely independent of all theories of the 
inspiration of the Old Testament, and of all modern 
discoveries, whether scientific, as the origin of species, 
or pseudo-scientific, as Spiritualism and Christian 
Science. The methods of Higher Criticism do not 
affect them. They rest upon evidence which is wide- 
spread and incontrovertible. We may no longer set 
them aside as mere crudities, or inventions of priest- 
craft. They are facts, which no honest student of 
the religious history of mankind can afford to dis- 
regard. It is evident also that they have a very direct 
bearing on Christian revelation, and make it far 
more intelligible than a priort speculation could ever 
make it. 

The answer of the New Testament as a whole to 
these questionings of conscience is in its broad outlines 
both clear and consistent. We have not attempted 
in these studies to distinguish between the teaching 
of Jesus Christ and that of His Apostles. Such 
discriminations rest upon minutie of literary criticism 
entirely beyond the reach of any but the most academic 
minds. The attempt to find a Jesus Christ somewhere 
behind the New Testament is of no value for the pur- 
poses of revealed religion. It would mean that the 
salvation of mankind was transferred from a caste 
of priests to a caste of scholars. For us it is enough 
that Jesus Christ trusted the record of Himself and of 
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His Words to the writers from whom we have received 
them. The book, as was pointed out in the first 
chapter, is as unique as the Person Whom it reveals. 
We seek not a ‘ Jesus Christ according to the flesh’ 
(2 Cor. v. 16), but Him on Whom as the chief corner 
stone the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets 
has been laid (Eph. ii. 20). 

In Him we find this clear and consistent answer 
to the demands of the human conscience. For we 
find :— 

1. A categorical declaration that sin is, and is 
universal. 

2. The most close association between sin and 
death. - 

3. Repudiation of all human devices for dealing 
with sin. 

4. The death of Jesus Christ the Son of God set 
forth as the alone, the sufficient sacrifice for sin, even 
for the sin of the whole world. 

5, The effective reconciliation of God with man by 
the indwelling Spirit. 

A few words may fitly be added in proof of these 
positions, although our inquiry in the separate writings 
of the New Testament has already covered most of the 
ground. 

1. Sin is, and is universal. 

Apart from sin the whole of the New Testament 
is unmeaning. The life of Christ on earth becomes 
purposeless. What was the object of His aimless 
wandering to and fro, healing a few sick, if indeed He 
did healthem ? What point was there in His recorded 
sayings, if indeed He did utter them, and they were 
not put into His mouth by the mistaken devotion of 
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His followers ? Ifthe world is no more than a machine 
working out relentless energies, and God is too 
remote to care for it, all this record of an ‘ attempt ’ 
to do the Father’s will and to speak in the Father’s 
Name is a pure delusion, and the study of it worse 
than a waste of time, since that study might lead people 
to imagine that the world is other than it really is. 
What conceivable use can there be for a Saviour from 
sin, if there is no sin from which man has to be saved ? 
And if our Lord did not save men from sin, from what 
did He save them ? 

It should be noted that consciousness of sin is not 
to be disposed of by biological or metaphysical argu- 
ments. All the conceivable explanations of the pro- 
cesses of life, all psychological investigations into the 
processes of reason and of will, all suggestions of 
nervous breakdown, all speculations as to Being or 
Becoming do not abolish the witness of the human 
soul to the need of definite and right relations with 
Him Who is invisible. The power of the New Testa- 
ment lies in the thoroughness of its response to this 
witness. It brings God into the world in Jesus Christ. 
The ‘ eyes of fire ’ (Rev. i. 14) are found piercing the 
secrets of the heart. The character of sin as rebellion 
against God, as ingratitude, as unbelief, and its power 
to alienate the soul and to make it insensible to the 
love of God are all clearly set forth. What if the wise 
and learned oppose to all this their own unconscious- 
ness ofsin. Their insensibility does not alter the plain 
truth. ‘If we say that we have not sinned, we make 
God a liar’ (x John i. Io). | 

2. The association between sin and death. 

S. Paul, referring to the Old Testament, writes : 
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‘ As through one man sin entered into the world, and 
death through sin’ (Rom. v. 12). If this associa- 
tion of sin and death depended only on the 
second chapter of Genesis, it would carry no 
conviction to those who accept the lateness of 
the arrival of man in the age-long evolution of 
the world. They would say that it is quite impossible 
that there was no death, before ‘sin entered into 
the world through man.’ But when we go beyond 
the pages of the Old Testament, the same shrinking 
from death as contaminating and defiling, as putting 
an obstacle between God and man, meets us. It is 
part of the mental furniture of primitive man, so far 
as we have any knowledge of him. So far back as 
we can go in human history death has always been 
‘a sacrament of sin,’ an outward and visible sign of 
the interruption of intercourse and union between 
God and Man. This character it must have apart 
fromthe New Testament Revelation to the end of time. 
For without Him what can be more true than 
Hezekiah’s lament ? ‘ The grave cannot praise Thee, 
death cannot celebrate Thee: they that go down 
into the pit cannot hope for Thy truth. The living, 
the living, he shall praise Thee’ (Is. xxxviii. 18, 19). 
It is therefore in response to a great human need that 
the New Testament presents our Lord to us as the 
vanquisher of death, as well as the vanquisher of sin, 
‘Who through death overcame him that had the power 
of death, that is the devil: and delivered them who 
through fear of death were all their life-time subject 
to bondage’ (Hebr. ii. 14, 15). ‘ O death where is thy 
sting? O grave where is thy victory? The sting of death 
is sin, and the strength of sin is the law; but thanks 
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be to God, which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ’ (1 Cor. xv. 55-57). Others, in 
various forms, under various disguises have promised 
to avert death. To the Christ it was given to make 
death impotent, by His victory over sin which is the 
sacrament of death. 

3. The repudiation of human devices for dealing 
with sin. 

The history of primitive religion is very little 
else than a history of devices for dealing with sin. 
The witch-doctor, the rain-maker, the sorcerer, the 
Roman pontifex, the sacrificing priest all addressed 
themselves to the same task, to overcome the wrath 
of God and to purge the conscience of the worshipper. 
But while these expiations bear witness to a sense of 
sin as a break in the relations between God and man, 
it is clear that the efficacy of them for relieving the 
conscience will depend almost entirely upon the 
conception which men form of the Divine nature. 
Where God is conceived as limited in power to some 
locality, or deficient in intelligence, or corruptible 
by presents, or mischievous and malevolent, the 
corresponding expiations will be made. Fear will 
dictate them. They may be cruel and even 
costly, such as the passing of children through 
the fire to Moloch, but no moral element will enter 
into them. Repentance, pardon, peace will not be 
associated with them. But as new conceptions of 
the Deity are revealed, and moral attributes gather 
round Him, as also His greatness, wisdom, power are 
exalted, so will the old expiation become unsatisfactory. 
The great revelation in the Old Testament is that of 
the greatness and goodness of Jehovah. Fragment 
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by fragment, now in this way and nowin that (Heb.i. 1), 
God reveals Himself to the fathers, and as the con- 
ception of God becomes more moral, so do moral ideas 
enter into the conception of sin, until at last the 
conscience of Israel concerning sin finds utterance’ 
in the 51st Psalm, the very high-water mark of human 
penitence. But just because that sense- has become 
so acute the provision of the law for sin has become 
unavailing. ‘Thou desirest no sacrifice else would I 
give it Thee ; Thou delightest not in burnt-offerings ’ 
(Ps. li. 16). Here, even before the revelation in 
the New Testament, the inadequacy of sacrificial 
expiations is set forth. What then was left for 
the gospel to declare? Surely the inadequacy 
of all human efforts to deal with sin, the in- 
adequacy of remorse, of repentance, of amend- 
ment of life, inasmuch as all of these were themselves 
sin-defiled. It came at last to this, that the expiation 
for sin demanded by the enlightened conscience 
must proceed from God, or else there could be no 
remedy for sin. 

4. The sacrifice of the death of Jesus Christ was 
the expiation for the sin of the whole world. 

However much criticism may worry itself over — 
attempts to find the Jesus behind the gospels, such 
efforts seem to be condemned ab initio by the promi- 
nence given in the gospels to the Crucifixion. Both 
there and in the early part of the Acts there is no sort 
of attempt to slur over that death, to invent as in 
latter days theories that it was not Jesus Himself 
Who was crucified, no suggestion that it was a martyr- 
dom, a vainglorious suicide, a natural consequence of 
mistaken Messianic expectations, or even an attempt 
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to arrest the attention of the world by a marvellous 
act of self-devotion. Men fastened on its connection 
with sin and with the redemption of sin on the very 
day the first outpouring of the Holy Spirit illumined 
the spiritual vision of the Apostles. But even more, 
as tne Gospel went forth to the Gentiles, and 
consciences untroubled by difficulties as to the 
provision for expiation in the Torah fastened on the 
death of Jesus Christ as the fulfilment of the 53rd 
of Isaiah, so the full meaning of the Cross of Christ 
stood out more and more clearly before the Church 
of God. They found there God's true Israel, His 
only-begotten Son, dedicating Himself before the 
foundation of the world to do the Father’s will, the 
true High Priest. after the order of Melchisedec, the 
Paschal Lamb whose blood sealed the new covenant 
—the covenant of the redemption of sins. They saw 
all this marvellous provision, this full satisfaction 
for the demands of the enlightened conscience, pro- 
ceeding from the love of God, and clothed with all 
the efficacy of Divine Righteousness and Power, yet 
availing for men by the fact of the Incarnation, and 
accepted by the Father in the might of the Resur- 
rection. Long, long before philosophic explanations 
of the Atonement were devised, guilty sinners found 
pardon and peace at the foot of the Cross. There 
they find it still, though they may not be able to 
answer the ingenious objections of men who have 
never felt its power. To all such inquiries the sim- 
plest answer would seem to be this. Of a Divine 
necessity for an atonement we are not judges, and we 
do not care to offer conjectures thereupon. But 
we find in the Cross of Christ the expiation for human 
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sin which the enlightened conscience of humanity 
des:red, and on which it can rest. 

5. The effective reconciliation of God with man by 
the indwelling Spirit. 


Most of the difficulties raised with reference to the ” 


doctrine of atonement are the outcome of inferences 
drawn from metaphors, which were never intended 
to be used as the basis of logical arguments. Some 
of these, perhaps the chief, have been juridical. The 
legal images used by S. Paul have been made the 
starting point of further analogies, especially in the 
Latin Church, living under influences of Roman Law. 
Questions have been asked as to the justice of the 
remission of penalties, of the substitution of the 
innocent for the guilty, of hereditary guilt and the like. 
Or, the indebtedness of the sinner and his inability 
to pay the debt have led men to ask, ‘ Who paid the 
debt, and to whom was it paid?’ Similarly the 
ransom of the sinner and the justice of his release 
have vexed the minds of many. But these perplexities 
do not arise, so long as we keep our attention fixed 
on the great facts of the gospel, the demand of the 
human conscience for expiation; the answer to that 
demand proceeding from the love of God, the recon- 
ciliation established between God and man, which 
may be called forgiveness, involving as a necessary 
consequence repentance and newness of life. The 
great outstanding facts on which too much stress can- 
not be laid are these, that the work which begins 
completes our reconciliation, is wholly and entirely a 
Divine act, and so are the incoming of the Holy Spirit 
which is the new birth, and the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit which is the new life. Our wills are concerned 
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in the acceptance of these acts and in submission to 
them. Faith is the acceptance, the submission, and 
faith is from first to last the condition of the new life. 
But that submission and acceptance, involving as 
they do the surrender of self-will, are not without cost. 
Therefore men are taught to take up the Cross daily, 
to be crucified with Christ, to abstain from fleshly lusts 
which war against the soul (x Peter ii. 11). The in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit is not such as to destroy the 
awful responsibility of the freedom of the human will. 
But the true self of the believer, from the day when he 
first accepts Christ by faith until the last breath that he 
draws on earth, is the Christ to Whom he submits and 
surrenders himself, and with Whom he is one. His 
trust is not in the righteousness which Christ works 
in him, but in the perfect righteousness of the Christ 
Who dwells inhim. He is not in a state of half-recon- 
ciliation and half-enmity with God, but He is wholly 
and entirely reconciled, and all his sins are acts of 
disloyalty to his true self, a loss of life, a mortification 
which but for Divine mercy and Divine renewal will 
terminate fatally. But so far as the will and purpose 
of God are concerned, so far as these are not defeated 
by unbelief, the believer is wholly reconciled to God, 
and is passed from death unto life. Every stage in 
growth of that life reveals more fully the character of 
sin and the wonders of the unspeakable love of God. 
The sense of the need of forgiveness as well as the 
assurance of forgiveness deepen. We may venture 
with all confidence to say that S. Paul could not 
have written, nay he could not even have understood 
the first chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians at the 
time of his conversion. How poor and jejune must 
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even the experience of that chapter appear to the 
Apostle now. 

At this, then, let us leave the revelation of the glad 
tidings in the New Testament. The interpretation 
of them from without is arid and too often fruitless ; - 
it is by experience that the soul enters into the fulness 
of the possession which has been purchased for it by 
the blood of Christ, until at last ‘ with unveiled face 
reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord it is trans- 
formed into the same image from glory to glory, even 
as from the Lord the Spirit ’ (2 Cor. ili. 18). 


CHAPTER XI 
THE MINISTRY OF RECONCILIATION 


Tue glad tidings of reconciliation were conveyed 
to the world not by one witness, but by many. No 
single angel spread his wings over the earth bearing 
one everlasting gospel, containing one and only one 
record of the life, work, death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, one and one only explanation of the 
efficacy of that death both Godwards and manwards, 
or one and only one form of law and constitution which 
the Church must adopt and obey. The heralds of 
the gospel from the first day of Pentecost were a great 
company of preachers. Pilgrims who had witnessed 
that great miracle and been baptised went home to 
tell the good news. 


Parthians and Elamites, and the dwellers in Meso- 
potamia, in Judea and Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia, 
Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt and the parts of Libya 
about Cyrene, sojourners from Rome, both Jews and 
proselytes, Cretes and Arabians (Act il. g-II). 


These were the audience ; and out of these there must 

have been some of the ‘ three thousand souls added 

that day to the Church ’ (Acts ii. 41)—and again, out 

of those so added the great majority must have been 
155 
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compelled by the calls of home and business to return 
to the countries from which they had been gathered, 
and they returned with a new message on their lips, 
and a new power in their hearts. They preached the 


word, no doubt, in the first instance to Jews and ° 


proselytes only. But long before any apostolic 
mission is recorded, the Church is to be- found not 
only in Judea and Galilee, but in Damascus also, and 
if at Damascus then assuredly in many parts of the 
world that traded with Damascus. Ships from 
Joppa carried it to the farthest Mediterranean shores, 
and caravans to the farthest East. Wherever the fire 
from the sacred hearth at Jerusalem was conveyed, 
there a fresh flame was kindled, and being kindled 
spread the light in all directions round. If we are 
asked what proof is there of this missionary activity, 
the answer comes to us from China and from Uganda 
to-day. Wecannot imagine that the Church of the first 
days was behind our own in the zeal of its converts. 
The presumption is wholly in the other direction. 
It may well be that in some of the places which 
S. Paul visited the way was prepared for him by these 
Pentecostal converts. How they organised them- 
selves, what touch they maintained with the Church 
in Jerusalem we know not. For, in fact, we know 
exceedingly little of the Church in that city ; whether 
those ‘myriads of believers all zealots of the law’ 
still worshipped in the Temple, still were joined to 
synagogues, or, if not, what was the meeting place of 
such ‘synagogues’ as S. James describes (S. James 
ii. 2)—with the man ‘ with a goldring and fine clothing ’ 
assiduously shown—by whom ? by what ancient pro- 
totype of verger or Churchwarden ?—into a good place, 
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while the poor man is accommodated with standing 
room. S. James writes, it is true, to Jews of the 
Dispersion, but there is no reason to imagine that the 
Christian Jews of Jerusalem differed much in their 
organisation from those of the Dispersion. On the 
other hand, these Christian Jews of the Dispersion 
may have furnished not a few of those Judaisers who 
were to S. Paul a constant thorn in the flesh, claiming 
to have been in Christ before he was, and boasting of 
that illumination on the day of Pentecost in which 
he had no share. 

The missionary work of S. Paul was as directly 
formative of the constitution of the Church as his 
letters were formative of its doctrine. In the first 
place, he severed the Church from the synagogue. 
He was not the first, and very probably not the only 
preacher to Gentiles. But there is no trace that anyone 
before him both taught and practised the absolute 
equality of Gentiles with Jews before God. He 
claims in fact that this was a mystery specially revealed 
to himself (Eph. iii. 3). It was one thing to gather 
Gentile Christians into a Judeo-Christian synagogue, 
where the forms of government and worship would 
be entirely on Jewish lines. Such an ingathering 
would do much to obliterate the racial and social 
distinctions that existed among the Gentiles. 
Greek, Roman, Asiatic, Egyptian would all, as 
it were, pass through the mould of Judaism, 
and practically part with their own nationality in 
thus becoming Christianised. It was quite another 
matter to gather congregations in which the Judaic 
element was in the minority, and where the Jew was 
the ‘ weak brother ’ for whose conscience tender regard 
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must be shown (Rom. xiv. 1). Such congregations may 
have had some sort of precedent in the gatherings for 
the worship of Cybele or of Isis and Osiris. But those 
gatherings were occasional, they entailed no loss of 
family status, they interfered with no civic or patriotic 
duties of religion. The Christian, on the other hand, 
took over from the Jew his weekly day of worship ! 
he was brought into continual and close contact with 
all the other members of the Church, and taken out 
of all the religious associations of his earlier life. The 
wrench from the past was sharp and violent, the new 
surroundings were full of bewilderment. 

It is necessary to envisage very distinctly these 
early communities before we make up our minds 
as to their organisation or government. For to tell 
the truth, our materials for the latter study are as 
scanty as they are abundant for the former. Where 
materials are scanty it is extraordinarily difficult 
not to be governed by prepossessions in our use of 
them. But if we approach the question of the origin 
of the Christian ministry from a study of the congrega- 
tions, we are surely starting from the right position. 
For the ministry must have taken its rise out of the 
needs of those who required ministrations. 

The necessities of these early congregations may 
be classified as (1) fusion, (2) moral discipline, (3) 
control of worship, (4) financial administration, and (5) 
last, but not least, teaching, both ethical and doctrinal. 

(1) Fusion. The two great cleavages of race 
and of social relation were at work as decisively in 
ancient as in modern missions. We must go back 
to our classical writers and remind ourselves of the 
Roman’s contempt for the subtle Greek and of his 
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hatred of the universally detested Jew. We must 
think of the new official aristocracy that the Cesars 
were trying to form ; of the dubious position of freed- 
men ; of the outcast slave. We must think of them, 
not as converts painfully prepared by long courses of 
teaching, as the European missionary strives to 
prepare his converts for baptism. We must keep 
vigil with S. Paul as the Philippian gaoler washes 
his wounds, provides him refreshment, listens to his 
exposition—then before daybreak is baptised with all 
his house, his wife, his children, and probably his 
slaves. We must see that man in the Church at 
Philippi, with Lydia and her friends, possibly with the 
exorcised slave-girl, with well-to-do Macedonian ladies, 
and a sprinkling of retired Roman veterans. All 
these dear people, filled indeed with the Holy Spirit, 
moved with enthusiasm, not ungifted it may be with 
supernatural endowments, have yet quite enough of 
their old prejudices left in them to need the earnest 
exhortation, ‘ Let the same mind be in you which was 
in Christ Jesus’ (Phil. ii. 5) ; to need also the gentle 
entreaty : ‘I beseech Euodia, I beseech Syntyche to 
be of the same mind’ (Phil. iv. 2.) It is not unlikely 
that the Roman veteran took religion as the Indian 
Colonel takes it—with meek fervour, with deep 
devotion, but not without a fiery temper. What 
combustible elements were here. 

M. Reville, in his ‘ Origines de l’Episcopat ’ (p. 114), 
has drawn us a powerful sketch of these communities, 
which I will endeavour to reproduce. 


The boldness of Paul’s idealism, with its contempt for 
ecclesiastical forms and the extraordinary energy of his 
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faith in the power of the moral truth that he had to convey, 
is even more conspicuous when we consider the com- 
position of these little churches, scattered over part of 
the Empire like so many scattered limbs of the great 
society of the future. Refugees from the synagogue, . 
pagans scarcely yet weaned from their loose religious 
observances; mere nobodies, slaves or freedmen, pas- 
sionately attaching themselves to a doctrine that uplifted 
them, and to its promises of a glorious salvation ; restless 
spirits greedy in their quest of novelties and sensational 
revelations originating in the East, chattering Greeks and 
Asiatics bitten with speculations on mythology, lovers 
of symbolism brought up in the Judzo-Alexandrine 
school, and gnostics living in a world of pure imagination, 
sincere and simple disciples giving themselves up to the 
care of Christ with all the native goodness of their dis- 
position, with the inexhaustible devotion of really choice 
spirits, and sinners of every sort in search of refuge or of 
rehabilitation in a society that cured them of theft, of 
adultery, of luxury—these were the heterogeneous ele- 
ments, to a great extent unfit for any serious organisation, 
out of which the new communities had to be constructed. 
There are analogous examples in history; regularly or- 
ganised societies, aristocratic or municipal. Do we always 
understand what power of expansion and promise of the 
future there is in these spontaneous groups of outcasts 
and social victims when once some great idea lays hold of 
them, some principle of faith animates them? But there 
is nothing more astonishing than these first Christian 
communities to whom the Apostle Paul himself addressed 
this bold paradox: ‘Ye see, my brethren, among you 
who are chosen there are not many wise according to 
this world, not many noble, but God hath chosen the 
foolish of the world to put to shame them that are wise, 
God hath chosen that which is of low extraction in the 
eyes of the world, that which is despised, that which is 
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nought, to put an end to that which is, that no creature 
may glorify itself before God (r Cor. i. 26). 


By what process did the Apostle expect these 
heterogeneous elements to coalesce ? His chief trust 
was evidently in the formative influences of the Holy 
Spirit. Where Ignatius would have told the Philip- 
pians to obey their bishops, S. Paul says, ‘ Let this 
mind be in you which was in Christ Jesus.’ When 
the Corinthians fell out, where Clement of Rome 
would have insisted on obedience to their rulers, S. 
Paul tells them—at least his words may be so read— 
“to set them to judge who are of no account in the 
Church ’ (1 Cor. vi. 4). In any case it is clear that 
he trusts rather to the force of love than to the influence 
of authority for the healing of disputes. The tone of 
the Pastoral Epistles is different. Already it would 
seem as though the first love of Ephesus had cooled, as 
though human infirmity had reasserted itself. At all 
events the command to ‘admonish the disorderly,’ 
which was addressed at Thessalonica to the whole body 
of the brethren, is in the Epistle to Titus addressed to 
him directly. It is he who is to rebuke the Cretans 
sharply. It is he who is responsible for good order 
in the Church of Crete. In a certain sense it was a 
confession of failure—not on the part of S. Paul, but 
on the part of his converts. They had proved them- 
selves unworthy of the direct rule of the Spirit, and 
must cease to be a Spirit-governed democracy. 

(2) The same necessity for government could 
not fail to manifest itself in the sphere of moral dis- 
cipline. That there was necessity for discipline is 
abundantly manifest, It could not be otherwise. 

M 
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Simon Magus was not the only convert who obtained 
baptism without being worthy of it. The mention 
of baptism of households suggests that Onesimus, 
though ‘begotten’ of S. Paul ‘in his bonds,’ may 
have been baptised before he ran away from his 
master. But in any case there is hardly an epistle 
which does not allude to the danger of impurity. On 
the other hand, it is to be noted that there is not one 
epistle which alludes to our Lord’s commission to remit 
and retain sins, not one which suggests confession to a 
priest as the divinely appointed method for dealing 
with this sin. It is impossible to imagine letters 
written without any such allusion by a considerable 
proportion of our clergy to-day. Great as the diffi- 
culty was with which the Apostle had to contend— 
far greater than is conceivable in any country with 
Christian traditions—his reliance for grappling with 
it rests manifestly on the direct work of the Holy 
Spirit. Thus, in 1 Thessalonians iv. 8, we have, ‘ He 
that rejecteth, rejecteth not man, but God Who giveth 
His Holy Spirit unto you.’ In Galatians v. 16, 
‘Walk by the Spirit and ye shall not fulfil the lusts 
of the flesh.’ In Romans viii. 8, ‘ They that are in 
the flesh cannot please God. But ye are not in the 
flesh but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you.’ In x Cor. vi. 18, 19, ‘ Flee forni- 
cation—. . . . Or know ye not that your body is a 
temple of the Holy Ghost whichis inyou?’ In Ephe- 
sians iv. 30, immediately before the allusion to the 
works of darkness, ‘Grieve not the Holy Spirit of 
God, whereby ye are sealed unto the day of redemp- 
tion.’ In Philippians iii. 2, ‘ Beware of dogs, beware 
of evil workers, beware of the concision. For we 
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are the circumcision who worship by the Spirit of 
God.’ Was S. Paul mistaken in this confidence on 
the Holy Spirit of God and in His direct action in 
strengthening the will against fleshly sins? If so, he 
was vitally and fundamentally wrong, and it would be 
hard to see where his claim to be an inspired Apostle 
lies. For this dependence and the power of it are at 
the very root of his doctrine. Yet we can see how 
out of this trouble need for government must have 
arisen. An example had to be made of evil livers. 
The sentence of the Church against them could only 
be effectively pronounced by some recognised voice 
of authority. So from this source also need of 
government arises. 

(3) The question of forms of worship and the 
manner of worship could not fail to present difficulties, 
especially where the Gentile element preponderated. 
The Roman inherited from his fathers the association 
of worship with stately forms of well ordered words not 
always intelligible to the worshipper, but precise, regular 
and impressed with sedate gravity. The Greek, on the 
other hand, associated worship with frenzied emotion, 
passionate outcries, fervid enthusiasm. The Jew 
beyond doubt brought with him into the Church 
the singing of psalms, the reading of the Word, the 
solemn confession of sin. To these must be added 
the gifts of prophecy, of tongues, of interpretation of 
tongues—all these outside that teaching and exhorta- 
tion of which we are to speak presently. Of Christ’s 
ordinance there was the breaking of bread and the 
Lord’s Prayer. While worship in the infant days of the 
Church was in private houses, it is not unlikely that 
the ruler or head of the house was responsible for 
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ordering the worship. But all public worship, even 
that of the Society of Friends, has a tendency to run 
in grooves. Those who use extempore prayer in our 
own days have a wonderful tendency to pray more 
or less consciously according toa type. The difficulty: 
of mixed congregations in the primitive Church was 
that of securing decency without undue. suppression 
of enthusiasm. As the Church grew, so also must 
have grown the necessity for some regular control of 
its worship, some authority to carry out the apostolic 
precept, ‘ Quench not the Spirit, despise not prophesy- 
ings ; prove all things, hold fast that which is good ’ 
(x Thess. v. 19-21). 

(4) Upon financial administration it is not necessary 
to enlarge. It is well known that from its earliest 
days, and partly out of its desire to call nothing their 
own, and to secure all brethren from distress, the 
Church was forced to involve itself in the cares that 
money brings. It is also well known that the first 
mention of presbyters is in connection with dis- 
tribution of alms; that S. Paul was continually 
organising relief for the Church in Jerusalem from 
the Churches of the Gentiles; that supplies were 
sent to the Apostle for his own needs; that he 
insisted on the right of Apostles and preachers of the 
Gospel to receive maintenance from their congrega- 
tions ; that missionaries were received and forwarded 
on their journeys; that widows were maintained 
by the Church; and that bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons all needed to be cautioned against the love of 
money. Church finance, in spite of good resolutions to 
the contrary, was a care even to Apostolic minds from 
the very earliest days. Those who prayed, those who 
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preached, those who taught could not escape respon- 
sibility for Church funds, even in days when Church 
expenses were small, and bazaars and sales of work 
unknown. The ministry may not have developed out 
of business organisation, but there was probably 
never a time when business capacity was not one 
of the qualifications desirable in a minister of the 
Gospel. 

(5) But of all the needs of these early congregations 
none was greater than that of doctrinal and ethical 
guidance. In the first place the Christians inherited 
the Old Testament, and so long as they were all Jews 
as well as Christians they had at all events a word of 
authority to which they could refer. Even so that 
word was not without difficulties, for even before the 
gospels were committed to writing echoes must have 
survived of sayings of Jesus which overrode the law of 
Moses. Far more difficult, as we see in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, was the relation of the Christian Jew 
to the old covenant. If his sins were forgiven under 
the new covenant, what room was left for the Temple 
with its priesthood and sacrifices? ‘There is no 
more offering for sin’ (Heb. x. 18). 

But the calling into being of mixed congregations of 
Jews and Gentiles increased these difficulties indefi- 
nitely. For if the Gentile Christian had never been 
admitted to the old covenant, what was his relation to 
the Old Testament ? He who had not been circum- 
cised could not have any part in the Levitical law: 
he could neither enjoy its privileges nor be bound by 
its obligations. Yet even the heathen in certain 
quarters regarded the Pentateuch with veneration. 
Consequently the conflicting attitudes towards the Old 
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Testament found in the Pauline Epistles is not 
amazing. Those sacred books were the oracles of 
God ; to the Jewish element in the congregation they 
were all that we mean by the Bible ; the Jewish con- 
verts to the Church were probably among the most ° 
devout members of the synagogue ; they were uncon- 
taminated by idolatry; their lives were regulated 
by a purer moral standard; they knew more of the 
Scriptures, and knew them more intimately than the 
Gentiles ; must they then receive these ardent but 
ignorant converts from heathendom as their equals 
in all respects ? break bread with them ? eat unclean 
meats with them? be partakers of the same sacra- 
ments ? worship in the same congregation ? and in 
addition to all these listen to letters from S. Paul 
declaring that by works of the law no man could be 
saved (Gal. ii. 16), and that if the Gentiles among them 
were circumcised Christ would profit them nothing 
(Gal. v. 2). It is very difficult to rouse the imagina- 
tion to realise all the perplexities raised by S. 
Paul’s insisting (Eph. iii. 6) that ‘the Gentiles 
are fellow-heirs, and fellow-members of the same 
body, and fellow-partakers of the promise in 
Christ Jesus through the gospel.’ For in spite of 
this insistence the Apostle recognised the authority 
of the Old Testament Scriptures, quoted them to 
prove his own doctrines, used them to establish his 
teaching that Jesus was the Messiah. Having the 
Pauline Epistles before us, we can indeed, with their 
help and with the long established traditions of 
Christian teaching, accommodate the Old Testament 
to Christian use. But without these helps the inter- 
pretation of them could not fail to be bewildering. 
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To these difficulties we must add the questions 
raised by Greek speculation and Asiatic imagination. 


The Ionian intellect seems to have delighted in imagi- 
native metaphysics, and for minds undisciplined by true 
logic, or the training of severe science, imaginative meta- 
physics is a dangerous form of mental recreation. The 
adept becomes the slave of his own formule and drifts 
into partial insanity by a process which seems to him to 
be one of indisputable reasoning. 


So wrote Archbishop Alexander ! some years before 
Christian Scientism was known in England. But 
we who have witnessed the growth of that strange 
speculation ought to have no difficulty in conceiving 
of the maze of false doctrine into which the early 
converts were liable to wander, when as yet they had 
no gospel, or perhaps only one, one epistle of S. Paul, 
rival versions of his doctrine, rumours of variant 
teaching derived from other Apostles, so little to steady, 
so much to unsettle, the efforts of each isolated Church 
to feel its way towards the ‘ unity of the faith and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God ’ (Eph. iv. 13). 
Is it necessary any further to labour the proof 
that the infant Churches must have had teachers, and 
‘that those teachers must have had behind them either 
selection by Apostles, or Apostolic sanction for their 
appointment ? The ‘ deposit ’ of which we read so 
frequently in early Church history was by the necessity 
of the case the deposit of sound teaching, the deposit 
of witness tothe ministry and teaching of Jesus Christ. 
That the depositaries of this teaching were infallible 
is nowhere claimed for them, nor is such a suggestion 
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confirmed by Church history. They did their best, 
and by the merciful guidance of the Holy Spirit they 
did it remarkably well. But their office was the most 
responsible of all, for without its faithful execution 
the Church of Christ must either have relapsed into- 
Judaism or become one of the many mystery-religions 
of the East, relying upon charms and formule which 
could not purify the soul nor reconcile the sinner with 
God. 

To what purpose has been this review of conditions 
of Church life, familiar enough to all of us? It has 
been an attempt to reconstitute from abundant 
materials the necessity for Church government which 
arose at all events most acutely from the break with 
the synagogue. 

Had this break not occurred, it is reasonable to 
assume that the Church would have been governed from 
Jerusalem, and that during Apostolic times at all 
events such government would have been strongly 
centralised. This supposition is confirmed by the 
position assigned to the Apostles in the Acts, and 
especially in the opening chapters. There they consti- 
tute a college which has to be filledup. The place 
of Judas must be taken by Matthias. They confront 
the Jewish authorities. They punish offences. They 
settle disputes. They, and S. Peter especially, visit 
new Churches as they are formed, and supply those 
gifts of the Spirit which had not followed upon the 
baptism of the Samaritans by Philip. They inquire 
into and sanction the conversion and baptism of 
Cornelius. The new convert Saul of Tarsus is unable 
to join himself to the disciples, till he has been intro- 
duced by Barnabas to the Apostles and commended 
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by them. They administer the finances of the Church 
until they relieve themselves of distribution of alms, 
entrusting that, in the first place to the Seven, and 
afterwards, it would seem, to the elders. In fact, as 
companions of Jesus in the days of His earthly ministry, 
as witnesses of His miracles, as hearers of His teaching, 
as recipients of His commission, they are the unques- 
tioned rulers of the infant Church, and from them 
without doubt proceed those first records of the Lord, 
which afterwards took the shape of the Synoptic 
Gospels (Acts i.—-x.). 

But when the question of the admission of the 
Gentiles to the Church without circumcision, and 
therefore without submission to the law of Moses 
arises, it is, according to the Acts of the Apostles, 
the Apostles with the elders (Acts xv. 22) who decide, 
under the influence of S. Peter and S. James, that cir- 
cumcision is unnecessary. It was a fateful decision in 
many respects, and especially in regard to the govern- 
ment of the Church. Churches of the uncircumcised 
scattered over the Roman Empire could not remain 
under the rule of the Church in Jerusalem. It was a 
decision analogous to that of Great Britain, when she 
gave self-government to her colonies. The Churches 
of the Gentiles must be held together by some other 
bond than the decree of the synod of Jerusalem. 
Even the decrees of the first synod do not appear to 
have been enforced in their entirety, or observed on 
the ground that they were decrees of the Church (1 Cor. 
x. 25-end). 

So long as S. Paul lived a bond of union was found 
in his masterful personality, and his manifest com- 
mission from the living Christ. It was not an 
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undisputed authority. No small part of his energy 
was consumed in controversy with the Judaisers. 
But he secured and maintained the independence of 
his Churches, and provided for their government. 
We have seen that the details of the provision varied as ° 
was natural. We read of rpoictdpevor, of rpecRvtepor, 
of éricxotros, of avytiAgpers, and of xuBeprvycess, as well 
as of dmrécToAo, mpopHAtat, evayyeductal, Troiméves and 
d:ddcxarot. It is unnecessary to go over the ground 
on which so much erudition has been spent, or to 
attempt to determine the exact functions and relations 
of all these offices and officers. It is enough for us to 
note. 

(1) That the position of the Apostles was singular 
and not transferable. They were the specially com- 
missioned representatives of the Lord, taking His 
place upon earth, and expecting to welcome Him on 
His return. They could provide, and no doubt did 
provide for the government of the Church, but they 
could not make their successors eyewitnesses and 
companions of the ministry of Jesus. Nor could they 
transfer to them that unique force of inspiration which 
they themselves undoubtedly enjoyed. There is a 
great gulf between the New Testament and the writ- 
ings of the Apostolic fathers, and that one word 
‘inspiration ’ is the measure of the gulf. 

(2) It is vain to search the pages of the New 
Testament for ‘epeis as officers of the Church. Church 
rulers of every variety are to be found. Although 
there is mention of baptism, of the Lord’s Supper, 
of readmission of lapsed penitents, of marriage, of 
visitation of the sick, of burial of the dead—there is 
not one mention of any sacrificing priest, or indeed of 
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any priest at all in connection with these offices. The 
priesthood of the Church is asserted (1 Pet.ii.g; Rev. 
i. 6), and it may be argued that for the purposes for 
which that priesthood existed, and specially for 
dealing with repentance and remission of sins, 
the Church could and did assign officers to dis- 
charge its functions. But this is a very different 
thing from asserting that the Apostles trans- 
mitted to others, to be again transmitted by them, a 
special grace, which could not be derived from any 
othersource. There is no foundation for such exclusive 
powers in the New Testament. 

(3) The priesthood of the Church is due to the 
presence of the Holy Spirit in the Church, and what- 
ever functions the Church exercises through its 
appointed ministry depend wholly on the gift of the 
Holy Spirit given and received in answer to prayer 
with the laying on of hands. What the Holy Spirit 
is to the believer, that He is to the Church as a whole. 
To the believer He is the whole of his spiritual life. 
To the Church He is the whole of its spiritual gifts 
and powers. He is not indeed the author of con- 
fusion but of order (x Cor. xiv. 33)—His life and His 
gifts are not to be pleaded as excuses for strife 
and schism. There is no reason to suppose that 
the order which distinguishes the work of God in 
Nature, is absent from His work in grace. But 
life is life, and death is death. When life is with- 
drawn all the organs and channels through which 
it flows are useless. When grace fails no amount of 
organisation can replace it. 

The difficulty of doing justice both to the natural 
growth of the infant Churches and to the record of 
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Apostolic rule should lead us to cautious judgments 
and most temperate assertions in the matter of the 
origin and development of the Christian ministry. 
It is so easy to say that our Lord must have founded 
a Church and must have left it a government, and- 
ten to assume that the form which that government 
took was the form which He prescribed, and that 
except under these conditions there can be no Church 
life. Easy to make such assertions it is, but it is not 
easy to bring them into line with our earliest records. 
Before passing from this subject it may not be 
out of place to point out, however superficially, the 
variety of causes which combined to place the Roman 
Church in the place once held by the Church in Jeru- 
salem. We have seen already the very scanty atten- 
tion paid by S. Paul to the decrees of the First Synod. 
The presence of Judaisers continuing their agitation 
in favour of observance of the law would by itself 
account for his not appealing to the authority of the 
Church in Jerusalem in the matter of meat offered to 
idols. But what was far more important in deter- 
mining the future of the Church was S. Paul’s plan of 
missionary labour. One after another he attacked 
the great cities of the Empire, each one of which was 
linked by commerce and government to Rome and not 
to Jerusalem. As he did so, steadily the conviction 
grew on him that he must see Rome (Acts xix. 21). 
The crisis comes when he appeals from Festus’ judg- 
ment seat to Cesar (Acts xxv. 11). It was in effect 
a turning from Palestine to Rome, from his 
Jewish to his Roman citizenship. During his 
long imprisonment in Rome the Churches that 
he had founded looked for guidance to the City 
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of the Seven Hills, and not to the Holy City. There 
in his prison, S. Paul saw with growing clearness and 
intensity the vision of the Church as distinguished from 
the Churches, its unity of Spirit, faith, baptism (Eph. 
iv. 4, 5), its relation to Christ as that of bride to 
bridegroom (Eph. v. 25). The fact that S. Paul was 
martyred there would further consecrate Rome in the 
eyes of his converts. It would affect their imagination 
more than a little when Jerusalem was smitten with the 
wrath of God, and the most sacred possessions of the 
Temple were carried as spoils in the procession of a 
Roman triumph. The persecutions in Rome, the 
martyrdoms there, all added to the prestige of the 
great city even though she remained to the Jewish 
Christian Babylon the Mother of harlots (Rev. xvii. 5). 
To all these events and circumstances contributing to 
the primacy of the Roman Church must be added 
the rivalry of Eastern religions competing at the capital 
for the conquest of the world, the religions of the 
Great Mother, of Isis, and of Mithra. Their position 
in the Empire, the condition under which they were 
lawfully exercised were all determined at Rome. 
Rome became of necessity the headquarters of all 
religions that claimed more than local clientéle. So, 
without any suggestions of S. Peter’s episcopacy 
there, and without the smallest reference to any such 
claim, the Roman Church, not the Roman bishop, 
very naturally acted as referee and arbiter in Church 
disputes of sub-apostolic times. Even while the 
Apostles lived Rome began to usurp the place of 
Jerusalem: when they were gone, and Jerusalem 
destroyed, Rome was the natural capital, at all events 
of the Gentile Church. 
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To return to the ministry of reconciliation: My 
object has been to suggest from recorded facts, which 
are not of a controversial character, that there was no 
uniformity in the conditions of the various Churches, 
and that it is not unreasonable to infer that there was: 
no uniformity in their government. No doubt it is 
difficult for us to conceive that there ever was a time 
when all Christian Churches had not their threefold 
ministry, but that is because we are insufficiently 
acquainted with the early days of native Churches. 
A striking illustration of my meaning is to be found in 
a recent number of ‘ East and West,’ so striking that 
I make no apology for quoting it 7m extenso. The 
writer, the Rev. Donald Fraser, apparently a Presby- 
terian missionary in Africa, is discussing the question 
of devolution of powers by Europeans to Africans, 
with a view to the building up of the African Church. 
After speaking of teachers, lay preachers and evan- 
gelists, he goes on to speak of the ordained minister 
and writes as follows : 


The highest order of all is that of ordained ministers. 
These are selected from evangelists and teachers whose 
long training and experience have shown them to be men 
of strong settled character apt to teach. They receive 
two further years’ training in theology at the Institution 
and are then ‘licensed to preach’ by the Presbytery. 

They now act as assistants to the European missionary, 
and are under his care for a couple of years, when they 
‘become eligible for ordination. So far only three in the 
Livingstonia Mission have attained to this stage, but half 
a dozen others should be ready in a year or two, and there 
is promise of a constant stream of able tested men who 
should be fit ministers of the New Testament. As all 
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these servants of the Church, evangelists and ministers, 
are paid by native liberality, the ability of the Church to 
provide sufficient funds for their maintenance is the chief 
limit that can be put on the number that can be produced. 

Now by ordinary Presbyterian custom these ordained 
ministers should have the same status in all matters 
ecclesiastical as the European ordained missionary. In 
Scotland they would be eligible for a call to a Parish, and, 
having been settled there would be members of the Presby- 
tery with equal powers with every other ordained man. 
But it was felt that our experience in Africa has proved 
that this is not a wise thing. . . . We therefore resolved 
to organise the native ministry under a type of episco- 
pacy, making the presbytery the active episkopos. Each 
ordained minister becomes the direct servant of the 
Presbytery. By them his work is annually reviewed and 
allocated. For the present the Presbytery delegates 
its powers of continuous supervision to the nearest 
European missionary, making him virtually Bishop of the 
native presbyter. 


Now here we have a convinced Presbyterian, 
keeping up the names and outward forms of presby- 
terian organisation but obliged by circumstances 
to work his mission on episcopal lines. You have also 
the suggestion that the supply of ministers is limited 
by the liberality of the Church. In other words, 
external causes have a powerful influence in shaping 
the development of infant Churches. If this be the 
case after 1900 years or thereabouts of Church govern- 
ment, what must have been the case in the first 
century. Think of the diversity of conditions: here 
were Christians steeped in Rabbinism: here Chris- 
tians trained in Greek philosophy: here, rarely 
perhaps but occasionally, men of culture and intel- 
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lectual force like the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews: here Dionysius the Areopagite, here only 
a few slaves or freedmen with no one to teach them : 
here traditions of the synagogue: here traditions of 
the government of a Greek city: here converts with: 
the traditions of military discipline. 

It is of course natural for us to suppose that Apos- 
tolic authority could have forced on all these different 
conditions one form and one only of Church govern- 
ment. But there are clear signs that even Apostolic 
authority had at times a hard struggle to assert itself, 
and that factions quickly arose which did not always 
call themselves by Apostolic names. ‘I of Paul, I 
of Apollos, I of Cephas, I of Christ’ (x Cor. i. 12). 
Human nature, missionary experience and the 
recorded facts are all in favour of considerable 
variety in the origin of Church government. 
There is only one kind of Church government, 
we must repeat, of which there is no trace in the 
New Testament, and that is the sacerdotal. There 
is no sign that any New Testament writer con- 
ceived himself to stand to the Christian Church in 
the relation in which either Aaron or the other priests 
stood to the Jewish Church. They never speak of 
themselves as an order essential to the existence of 
the Church, so that a Church without the ministry 
of an Apostle or his successor in the Apostolate is 
not in any true sense a Church at all. All such lan- 
guage was reserved for a much later age, and when 
it first occurs, occurs with a note of self-assertion 
suggesting that the claim was not wholly uncon- 
tradicted. As M. Reville says even of the assertions 
of S. Ignatius about the Episcopate, “One does not 
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knock so hard at a door that stands open.” The same 
remark applies even more pertinently to the more 
clamorous assertions of a later age. 

That the Church must have government is self- 
evident : that there have been in the Church from 
the Apostles’ times, bishops, priests and deacons is 
true, though not the whole truth, and that the due 
admission to these offices is by public prayer, with 
imposition of hands. That these orders were to be 
found in all Churches from the first is inconsistent 
with probability and with our records interpreted 
historically and not dogmatically. But these his- 
torical researches do not carry us far in settling the 
problems of Church life and Church government to-day. 
They are based on the supposition that the New 
Testament and sub-apostolic writings were intended 
to be ‘constitutions’ for all time. As such they 
only tend to divisions, being manifestly capable of 
a variety of interpretations ; and to assert that one 
Church alone has power to interpret them is to beg 
the whole question, since that power itself must 
rest on a historical basis. Unity will not be restored 
to the Church until we come to see that as the Old 
Testament was not intended to be a manual of geology 
and astronomy for all time, so the New Testament 
was not intended to be a manual of Church govern- 
ment. By what painful discipline it may please 
God to bring all Christians to external as well as 
to internal unity, He alone can tell. But one step 
will be the abandonment of the New Testament and 
sub-apostolic writings as an armoury of texts for the 
building up of Church government, the frank recog- 
nition of the freedom which our Lord left to the 
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Church, not binding it to the government of the 
Synagogue, nor to the Levitical law for the framework 
of its constitution, and the full admission, that as of 
old, so even now, the Church must adapt her develop- 
ment to her environment, or resisting this Divine, 
law must fail in the work to which her Lord has called 
her. Ifthe Church of God had not been severed by 
S. Paul’s inspiration from identification with the 
Church of Jerusalem, humanly speaking, the work of 
Christ on earth must have perished long ago. Yet 
there was more excuse for that identification than for 
identifying it with the Church of Rome to-day. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE SACRAMENTS OF RECONCILIATION 


As I was about to write this portion of my charge 
there were put into my hand some letters written by 
a chaplain of our Expeditionary Force in France. 
They were letters of a devout man to friends equally 
devout at home—not letters of a young man, for 
_ the writer speaks of his grey hairs, and they were 
dealing with all the realities of life and death, so 
vividly presented by the contrast between troops on 
their way to the front and the constant stream of 
wounded brought back in ambulances. They were 
written in a vein of the deepest seriousness. Yet it 
was impossible not to contrast them with the letters 
of S. Paul which lay before me. For those letters, 
though they are part of the Bible now, were not 
written to be pages of the Bible. They were written 
as a Christian man of the primitive Church would 
write to his brother pastors. Nor was it in the sin- 
cerity of their piety, the tenderness of their sympathy, 
the desire to do God’s will, that the contrast lay. 
It lay in the difference between the points round which 
the religion of the two writers centred. Quite apart 
from salutations which might be regulated by cus- 
tomary forms, and looking only to the very religious 
179 N2 
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atmosphere which the two writers breathed, it was 
impossible to imagine a letter written under such 
conditions by S. Paul, in which the words ‘in Christ 
Jesus,’ ‘ in the Holy Spirit,’ ‘ the grace of God,’ ‘ the 
gospel,’ would not occur frequently. But in the - 
chaplain’s letters the name of God occurred but 
once, not one mention was there of Jesus Christ, not 
one of the Holy Spirit, nor of the gospel, nor of grace. 
But twenty-one times in the seven letters was there 
mention of the Mass, the Holy Communion, the 
sacramental system, of which S. Paul, to judge from his 
letters, is not likely to have made mention even 
once. The contrast forced itself on me as I sat 
down to write. What is the meaning of it? What 
is the explanation of it? What was the matter 
with S. Paul’s theology, or what is the matter with 
ours? §. Paul knew of the Lord’s Supper. He was 
jealous of its due administration. But no legerde- 
main of the most skilful exegesis could possibly make 
the Lord’s Supper the centre of Pauline, or indeed 
Petrine, or Johannine, of Lucan, Marcan, or Matthaean 
theology. So marked a contrast demands explana- 
tion. In this charge, however, all that will be 
attempted is to reconstruct as far as the writer can, 
and so short a space allows, an outline of the New 
Testament view of the two great Sacraments, leaving 
it to others to think out for themselves the reason of 
the place which one of the two Sacraments holds in 
modern religious teaching and writings. 

It will be essential to a true view of the Sacra- 
ments to distinguish at once the aspect in which the 
Jewish Christian Church would regard them from that 
which they would present to mixed Churches of Jews 
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and Gentiles. For the Judean Christians were not 
by embracing Christianity separated from their old 
religious ties. The mixed Churches were so separated. 
The difference is profound. It is the difference be- 
tween forming a party within a Church, and finding 
oneself an outcast from all that religion has hitherto 
meant to the soul. The difference, one might almost 
say, between passing from Romanism to Protes- 
tantism as contrasted with passing from heathenism 
to Christianity. To be cut off from home and kindred, 
to form entirely new ties of fellowship, to learn new 
ways of worship is to go through very deep and 
unsettling spiritual experience. Such a spiritual 
revolution affects the whole outlook, and it runs 
through the New Testament, which cannot be read 
intelligently without constant remembrance of these 
two distinct veins of spiritual experience. 

Perhaps, however, I may be expected to give 
reasons for believing that the Judean Christians 
were not subjected to this trial. The outburst of 
persecution in the first pages of the Acts creates an 
impression that the brethren were at once isolated 
from the rest of the Jews. First the priests, then 
Saul and his friends, then Herod, all do what perse- 
cution can do, and that is not a little, to force the 
brethren into a position of isolation. But there is 
no evidence in the Acts that the whole brotherhood 
was ever excommunicated. The evidence is all in 
the other direction. Not only at the beginning of 
the Acts do we find the Christians in the Temple. 
When S. Paul pays his last visit to the city, he finds 
a very large Church, ‘many myriads ’—all zealous 
of the law and jealous for the Temple and its services 
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(Acts xx. 21, &c.). The Apostle makes no difficulty 
about going through the forms of the ceremonial 
law himself. 

Further interesting evidence in this direction 
reaches us from the Apocrypha. The fourth book’ 
of Esdras bears witness at least to this, that Jews 
and Christians alike treated that book as their own, 
worked over it, delighted in it, and have so left it 
to us that the admixture of Jewish and Christian 
strains init is beyond dispute. Yet more remarkable is 
the story of the Zadokites, a party originally of priests, 
but afterwards including many laymen. These Zado- 
kites flourished in the century before Christ and the 
first half of the Christian era. They were distinct 
both from Pharisees and Sadducees. They taught 
earnestly repentance towards God, and the readiness 
of God to forgive. They looked eagerly for the 
coming of the Messiah. Dr. Charles repeats more 
than once his conviction that some of them formed 
part of that great company of the priests who became 
obedient to the faith.? 

Now these Zadokites entered into covenant with 
God, that is, into the new covenant of Jeremiah xxxi. 
on which the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
lays so much stress. But they did not cut themselves 
off from the old covenant. They were a party within 
Judaism, not a separate sect. 

If Dr. Charles’ view is correct, their adherence may 
have contributed not a little to prevent the brethren 
from any open rupture with the Temple and its ser- 
vices. We may think of the Church in Jerusalem as 


1 The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, 
vol, ii. p. 794. 
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keeping the Sabbath, observing the Jewish feasts, 
practising circumcision, and walking in all the ordi- 
nances of the law blameless. Now what would the 
two Sacraments mean to a society so constituted ? 

The answer seems to be supplied, partly by what 
we said of the Zadokites just now, and partly by the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The Sacraments would be 
Sacraments of the new covenant. They would not 
take the place of sacrifices ; for, if the view here taken 
is correct, the Christians would continue to use the 
old sacrifices as before. How they co-ordinated those 
sacrifices with the sacrifice on Calvary they have 
nowhere defined. But it is clear that they regarded 
that sacrifice as the sacrifice of the new covenant. 
Sacrifices, however, were associated with ceremonies 
of preparation and with sacrificial meals. To these 
the Sacraments of the new covenant would closely 
correspond. The old covenant had been initiated 
by a great lustral purification ; it was consummated 
by a great sacrificial banquet (Exod. xx. and xxiv.). 
Before the giving of the law Moses called on the Jews 
to purify themselves. When it had been given the 
people signified their adherence to it by a solemn 
form of covenant. It is unnecessary here to enter 
into the details of Exodus xxiv. But attention may 
be called to the words of Moses as recorded in the 
Septuagint, [dod 70 aiua ris SiabHans As SuéOero Kipuos 
mpos twas (Exod. xxiv. 8). 

Can we imagine that these words were absent 
from the mind of our Lord in the institution of the 
Last Supper, preserved for us in S. Matthew as 
follows :—rodré éotw 7d alud pov, To THS SuaPjxns (St. 
Matt. xxvi. 28). 
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It is true that even so we have to account for 
the other formula, ‘This is my Body,’ at first sight 
as difficult as the other for a Jew to receive or 
perhaps more difficult.1 For while the idea of a 
life surrendered for the salvation of others was not: 
unfamiliar to the Jew, and the Passover feast itself 
suggested the idea—this only carries us a very little 
way in meeting the enormous repugnance of the 
Jewish mind against such an idea as that of eating the 
flesh and drinking the blood of the Son of God. It is 
at this point again that the comparison of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews with Exodus xxiv. assists us. When 
the sacrifices have been killed and the blood-sprinkled 
people have vowed obedience, Moses goes into the 
Mountain of God with the elders, who according to 
the Septuagint, ‘ were seen in the place of God and did 
eat and drink,’ while Moses himself passed ‘ through 
the cloud ’ into the presence of ‘ the devouring fire.’ 

The Church in Jerusalem, tarrying as it were 

1 Note from International Commentary on the First Episile to the 
Corinthians (Robertson and Plummer, p. 213). 

‘It is evident from xi. 18, that the mention of the cup before 
the bread here does not imply that in celebrating the rite the cup 
comes first. Here he is not describing the rite, but pointing out 
a certain similarity between the Christian rite and pagan rites. 
Ramsay (Exp. Times, March i1gto0, p. 252) thinks that he names 
the cup first ‘‘ partly because the more important part of the pagan 
ceremony lay in the drinking of the wine, and partly because the 
common food in the pagan ceremony was not bread, but something 
eaten out of a dish’’ which was one and the same for all. To this 
we may add that in the heathen rite it seems to have been usual for 
each worshipper to bring his own loaf. .., The single loaf is 
a symbol and an instrument of unity, a unity which obliterates the 
distinction between Jew and Gentile and all social distinctions, 
There is only one Body, the Body of Christ, the Body of His Church, 
of which each Christian is a member, That is the meaning of 
“ This is My Body.’’’ 
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another forty days for the return of its Moses from 
before ‘the devouring fire,’ could look upon ‘the 
bread and wine’ as the covenant meal upon the 
sacrifice offered on Calvary ; they found themselves 
‘in the place of God and did eat and drink,’ and so by 
the aid of Old Testament symbolism they could make 
room for the Sacraments of the Gospel. What if 
these early Christians maintained all that had been 
dear to them in the Jewish worship—what if they 
circumcised their male children the eighth day, ob- 
served the Sabbath, attended the synagogue, offered 
still perhaps their burnt offerings and sin offerings, 
kept the Passover and the other feasts and worshipped 
in the Temple ? it was all but for a little while, and 
during that interval they had their own special initia- 
tion into the new covenant, manifestly attested by 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. They had also 
their solemn covenant feast, whereof they ‘had no 
right to eat who serve the Tabernacle ’ (Heb. xiii. Io). 

It was indeed a dangerous compromise, and this 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews pointed out. 
He did not argue them out of it, however, by saying 
to them that they had in their own priests and in their 
own masses more than the Aaronic priesthood could 
offer, sacrifices not of bulls and goats but of the Son of 
God—still less did he console them by assuring them 
that they might retain the incense, and the vestments, 
and the Shechinah of the old law. Withastrong hand 
he treats the old law and all its belongings as shadows 
that have passed away, and bids his disciples find in 
Christ and in His finished work all that their souls 
required of sacrifice for sin. 

Turning now from the Sacraments in the Jewish 
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Church to the use of the same Sacraments in mixed 
Churches of Jews and Gentiles, we find first of all far 
more frequent mention of baptism than of the Supper 
of the Lord. It could not fail that baptism should 
be prominent, for the simple reason that it was a 
public confession of faith in Christ. Converts were 
baptised into Christ, or in the name of-Jesus Christ. 
Here was no formation of an inner circle within 
the old religious community. Here was for Jew 
as much as for Gentile, a break with the past, a 
burial to the old self and the former world. For the 
Jew joining a community of Gentiles and treating 
them as brethren was necessarily cut off from the 
synagogue. But the community thus formed had so 
strong, so joyous a life of its own, that it was well 
worth the sacrifice. The tide of spiritual life, the 
manifestation of spiritual gifts, the inner peace with 
God, the love of the brethren fervent and pure, were so 
many powerful attractions to an age weary with seek- 
ing after God, and with being put off with impostures. 
The baptism day was a true natal day, a definite 
new birth, as marked and indisputable as the natural. 

Yet there was the danger of looking upon the 
baptismal rite as a magical act—the danger into 
which Simon Magus fell—‘that baptised but unre- 
generate rascal,’ as I have seen him described in a 
Nonconformist Sunday School lesson. It surprises 
us at times to see the Apostle’s contempt almost for 
this obvious peril. We do not know of course who 
constituted the household of the gaoler of Philippi, 
—but there was not much time to prepare them for 
baptism in the small hours of the morning of the | 
earthquake. Nor is this the only household baptised. 
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S. Paul admits also having baptised the household 
of Stephanas: it is legitimate to conclude that the 
practice of baptising households was not uncommon. 
The instinct of family religion was strong in the Greek 
and Roman world. In this way it is possible that 
without complete or sincere repentance, unworthy 
converts found their way into the Church, men who 
conformed to the new worship without any know- 
ledge of the Holy Spirit. 

Even without such imperfect converts the forma- 
tion of the first Christian Churches among the Gentiles 
remains for all time a miracle of grace. For in the 
first place there was the repugnance of the Jew against 
association with the Gentile. This repugnance was 
not mere religious pride. The process of deteriora- 
tion in Jewish characters when brought into contact 
with the Gentile world is not a purely modern pheno- 
menon. The more devout the Jew, the more loyal 
to the Old Testament, the more he would shrink 
from such association. If even Peter could be 
inconsistent and sever himself (possibly from the 
Lord’s Supper) with Gentile Christians, is it likely 
that he was alone in his inconsistency ? If he and the 
Christians of Jerusalem clung to the old observance, 
was it strange that the Gentiles should demand a like 
latitude in respect of their old family gatherings? If 
the Jew were a usurer, might not the Gentile demand 
some laxity in respect of fornication ?—a sin which 
for the first time he learned to besinful. Withall these 
tendencies to disruption, how was it that the Churches 
among the Gentiles ever retained their unity ? 

The first and most natural answer is, that they 
were held together by the power of the Holy Spirit. 
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‘No man speaking in the Spirit saith “ Jesus is 
anathema,” and no man can say “ Jesus is Lord” 
but in the Holy Ghost’ (1 Cor. xii. 3). But even so, 
it was necessary to prove the spirits (x John iv. 1). 
The exaltation of the speaker with tongues might bé 
after all a self-deception. But besides this the infant 
Churches had much to learn of the work-of the Spirit, 
of His aid in prayer, of His power to mortify the deeds 
of the body, of His guidance into the truth, of His 
grace to overcome lying and wrath and other like 
passions, as well of His gifts, and the work there- 
with assigned to each member of the Body of Christ. 
They had to learn, and gradually did learn that the 
possession of one Spirit implied the existence of one 
Body. The earlier lessons were very far from carrying 
them, or even being intended to carry them so far as the 
thought of one Body carries us now. When S. Paul 
speaks of one Body and one Spirit (Eph. iv. 4), the 
uppermost thought in his mind is that of oneness 
between Jewand Gentile. Heisrepeating what he had 
said before (Eph. il. 16-18)— 


that he might reconcile both (ie. Jew and Gentile) unto 
God in one body by the Cross, having slain the enmity 
thereby, and He came and preached peace to you that 
are afar off, and peace to them that were nigh, for through 
Him we both (Jew and Gentile) have our access in one 
Spirit unto the Father. 


It is in connection with an appeal for unity in the 
Church that S. Paul makes one of his very rare mentions 
of the Lord’s Supper. In Corinth as at Rome the 
question of eating food offered to idols was a source of 
schism, the Jews naturally regarding the eating of 
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such food as complicity with idolatry, while the Gentile 
contended that the idol being according to Jewish and 
Christian teaching a non-entity, the food so offered 
did not differ from other food. S. Paul, in thé first 
instance, deals with the matter as he did at Rome: 
‘eranted that your conscience allows you to eat, still 
abstain because your brother’s conscience is offended.’ 
But he does not leave the matter there. He saw in 
the worship of the Church at Corinth strong schis- 
matic tendencies. Already the Corinthians had come 
to have a common place or places of assembly ; the 
Church was not a number of meetings in private houses, 
but in some sort a public assembly. In this assembly, 
besides other points which do not now concern us, 
there were unsatisfactory common feasts, each convert 
bringing his own food, feasts which degenerated into 
private carousals, and wholly obscured the Lord’s 
Supper. Possibly—it would make the whole passage 
more consistent—even food that had been offered to 
idols found its way to these carousals, at which some 
were drunken, while others, having scanty supplies 
or none, were put toshame. Here something more is 
at stake than the question of offending a brother’s 
conscience. There was danger lest attendance at 
heathen feasts and eating food that had the association 
of such feasts might lead to the sensualities of heathen 
worship—yes, even lest such sensualities should make 
their way into the worship of the Church. S. Paul 
first insists in strong terms on the fulness of his Apos- 
tolic authority, and then proceeds to deal with the 
evil (x Cor. ix. 1, &c.). 

He reminds the Corinthians how this very sensuality 
had been the curse of Israel of old. Israel, like the 
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Church of Christ, had once had its common spiritual 
food—the manna, and its common spiritual drink— 
the water fromthesmittenrock. But fornication rising 
out of idolatry had wrought havoc in the camp of the 
Lord, and multitudes had fallen by His hand. 

Then let the Church beware, and not rest upon 
privileges. True, the Church of Christ had its one 
common food, and its one common cup. But the 
unity established thereby was no mere formal external 
unity. The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was a 
communion not only with one another, but also with the 
Body and with the Blood of Christ. To bring it into 
any association with idol worship, that is in fact, 
with devil worship, was to repeat the sin of Israel, and 
might lead to like disastrous consequences—for indeed 
already many were sick and weakly and not a few 
weredead. The Lord’s Supper was not to be associated 
with such orgies, nor indeed with any scenes of riot. 
For it was a solemn proclamation of the Lord’s death 
until His coming again. Sober self-examination was 
incumbent on all who would be partakers of that 
feast, lest they should in fact be participators in the 
crucifixion of the Lord rather than partakers of His 
Body and His Blood. Self-recollection, charity, and 
sobriety, not feasting and rioting were the due accom- 
paniments of the memorial of the solemn act wrought 
on the night in which the Lord was betrayed. 

Such seems to be the argument of a passage on 
which no slender superstructures have been raised. 
Some have found here a mystery teaching, a salvation 
by rites and ceremonies ex opere operato, and have 
made void, to suit their theory, all S. Paul’s teaching 
on salvation by faith. Others have found a sacrificial 
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doctrine of the Eucharist, which, at all events so far 
as S. Paul is concerned, has to rest on one or two 
verses ; a doctrine, which S. Paul, if he had held it, 
would not have passed over with so bare an allusion, 
an inference at the best, and in no way a definite 
assertion.1 But if the interpolation about the wearing 


1 The doctrine of sacrifice, other than a remembrance of the 
sacrifice of the death of Christ together with the sacrifices of praise 
and self-surrender, has undoubtedly grown out of attempts to define 
the Presence of our Lord in the Eucharist, and even further to 
Iccate that Presence. It has been assumed that because we believe 
that our Lord gives to us in the Eucharist His Body and His Blood, 
therefore He gives us Himself in or under forms of bread and wine. 
“With regard to the Lord’s Presence in the Holy Communion, Bishop 
Westcott wrote, ‘“‘ The circumstances of the Institution are, we may 
say, spiritually reproduced. The Lord Himself offers His Body 
given and His Blood shed. But these gifts are not either separately 
(as the Council of Trent) or in combination Himself. . . . I shrink 
with my whole nature from speaking of such a mystery, but it 
seems to me to be vital to guard against the thought of the Presence 
of the Lord ‘in or under the forms of bread and wine.’ From this 
great errors follow ’”’ (Life and Letters of B. F. Westcott, ii. 351),’ 
quoted in International Commentary on 1 Corinthians, p. 248. 
Compare also in the same Commentary, p. 244, ‘ All carnal ideas 
respecting these much-discussed words (‘‘ This is My Body,” &c.) 
are excluded by the fact that the Institution took place before the 
Passion. Our Lord’s human Body was present, and His Blood 
was not yet shed. What is certain is that those who rightly receive 
the consecrated bread and wine in the Eucharist receive spiritually 
the Body and Blood of Christ. How this takes place is beyond 
our comprehension, and it is vain to claim knowledge which cannot 
be possessed, or to explain what cannot be explained.’ The whole 
note is valuable. 

It is disregard of such cautions as these, and insistence on the 
attempt to explain what cannot be explained, that has resulted 
in the doctrine which has transformed the Holy Communion into 
the offering of the sacrifice of the Body and Blood of Christ to 
the Father. Where Scripture taught to us the partaking of a 
Sacrifice, the idea of the Presence of the Lord in and under the 
forms of bread and wine has led to that of the offering of a Sacrifice 
to God in and under those forms, the idea of offering being so much 
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of coverings in Church be treated as a parenthesis, 
a consistent view of the whole passage is possible— 
and that view furnishes a clue to the place of the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in mixed Churches 
of Jews and Gentiles.* ; 

It was, as we have seen, in the Jewish Church the 
feast of the new covenant, the covenant of grace as 
against the old covenant of works. In the mixed 
Churches it was the covenant of a common humanity 
based upon participation with the Body and Blood of 
the Crucified and Risen Lord. But important as was 
the covenant feast, its importance was wholly over- 
shadowed by the great truths which had called it into 
being. Unity with the Risen Lord was the conse- 
quence of the indwelling of the Lord by His Spirit 
in the believer. ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me’ (Gal. ii. 20). ‘ Christ in you the hope of glory ’ 
(Col. i. 27). ‘ That Christ may dwell in your hearts by 
faith’ (Eph. iii.17). These are but a very few out of 
the innumerable reassertions of this fundamental 
union, a union entirely spiritual, and for that reason 
entirely real. For if God is a Spirit, union with Him 
must be spiritual, not material. 

Are we then to suppose that S. Paul regarded the 
Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper as a 
condescension to human infirmity, a teaching of truth 
by symbols and pictures ? or that if he took this view, 
it was shared by the rest of the New Testament 
emphasised as to destroy the idea of partaking, except where, as 
among the Roman Catholics, the priest’s partaking is believed to be 
the slaying of the victim. 

It is from this form of teaching that the wide divergence between 


Apostolic thought and our own has resulted, to which attention 
was drawn at the beginning of this chapter. 
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writers ? We might do so if either our Lord or His 
Apostles had taught us to regard the human body 
with contempt, as a prison house from which the 
soul impatiently expects its liberation. But the 
glad tidings of reconciliation are distinctly opposed to 
any such teaching. The Incarnation, the Resurrection 
and Ascension, the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body, all alike teach the reality of the redemption, 
not of the spiritual only, but of the whole human 
nature, body, soul, and spirit. The redemption 
wrought upon the Cross was not confined even to 
humanity. ‘Creation itself shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption into the liberty of the 
glory of the children of God’ (Rom. viii. 21). The 
Cross reconciled to God things in heaven as well 
as things on earth (Col. i. 20). 

It is not necessary therefore, nor even consistent 
with the general tenor of the New Testament, to 
treat the ‘ outward and visible signs’ in the Sacra- 
ments. as bare signs. For the Sacraments are more 
than personal means of grace. Like the rainbow in 
the clouds, they are tokens of the overflowing love 
of God in redemption, evidences that His grace and 
not the malevolence of an evil spirit, nor the stupidity 
of a blundering spirit, are behind the whole material 
world in which we move. They are tokens, but more 
than tokens, they are means whereby we receive what 
God has to give. Faith through the water of baptism 
receives the regenerating power of the Holy Spirit. 
Faith through the bread and wine receives the 
spiritual food of the Body and Blood of Christ. So far 
the New Testament carries us, and surely very over- 
whelming is the love of God so manifested. 

o 
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Further, we have seen that the Sacraments were 
more than personal means of grace, that they were 
links that bind the Church of God with the chain of 
Divine love, making of the several members one body. 
The new commandment ‘that we love one another’ 
(S. John xiii. 34) belongs to the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, and without it there can be no true 
Lord’s Supper. How subtle then is the art, which by 
refinements of dogmatic speculation has so overlaid this 
Sacrament, that a complete system of metaphysics 
is needed to a: right reception thereof. Christ’s 
chief and dying gift to His Church has become 
its greatest stumbling-block; the Sacrament of 
unity the Sacrament of division, that which should 
spiritualise the material has been used to materialise 
the spiritual. 

The place of the Sacraments in the glad tidings of 
reconciliation may be stated thus. Whereas it is 
faith that appropriates the reconciliation effected 
by the love of God in the Person and through the 
work of the Eternal Son, and whereas both redemption 
and our new life are wholly the work of God, yet it 
has pleased Him that the visible and sensible sealing 
to us of these benefits should be effected by outward 
means of His own appointment. Of the delivery of 
these means to us the Church on earth is His agent. 
There is no partaking of the reconciliation with God 
which is not also a reconciliation with the whole Church 
of God, no union with Christ which is not also a union 
with His Church. The two aspects of the truth of 
reconciliation are complementary the one of the other. 
There is nothing mechanical in the grace of God, no 
reception of it which is not a personal dealing of the 
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living God with the soul of man. On the other hand, 
there is no salvation which ends in the individual for 
his own benefit. The members have no existence 
apart from the body, or for any other purpose than to 
fulfil their proper use to the body. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE GLAD TIDINGS OF RECONCILIATION AND THE 
MODERN SOCIAL ORDER 


THERE are mental attitudes to which the foregoing 
attempt to present ‘the glad tidings of reconcilia- 
tion’ is bound to be unsatisfactory. S. Paul sums 
them up for us in his words addressed to the Corin- 
thians. ‘The Jews ask for signs, and Greeks seek 
after wisdom’ (rm Cor. i. 22). ‘ Prove,’ cry these, 
“the uniqueness of the Revelation facts by results 
equally unique, and we will believe.’ ‘ Prove,’ cry 
those, ‘ by proofs which science can verify, and we will 
believe.’ S. Paul refused to accede to either demand. 
He simply proclaimed the glad tidings of Christ 
crucified, content to be derided or misunderstood, 
so long as he delivered his message, and found that 
the power of God the Holy Spirit was behind it. 
There is no question that the converting power 
of the message of reconciliation has always been, and 
always will be, the strongest argument in its favour. 
For this, at all events, is the establishing of a link 
with the unseen. Explanations may be ? offered, 
hypnotism, the subconscious mind, neurotic tendencies 
and the like. But they all fail in this respect, that they 
present the greatest triumphs of will-power as exercised 
196 
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and called to light by the least rational elements in 
human psychology. Now it may be admitted that 
strength can at times be perfected out of weakness. It 
is conceivable that the self called to light, which reason 
had failed to call to light, may be influenced by and 
through the medium of powers or states other than 
the rational. But the medium through which an 
agent displays his strength is not the agent. The 
wire that transmits the message is not the mind 
that dictates the message. We have not explained 
conversion when we have recorded the conditions under 
which it happened. S. Paul might well be content to 
rest his message on the effects that it produced. To 
all whose work lies in the spiritual field the power of 
the Holy Spirit will always be a more effective weapon 
than theological disquisitions. We cannot too often 
repeat to ourselves the words of our Ordination: 
‘ Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a 
priest in the Church of God.’ 

On the other hand, it would be a complete falsifi- 
cation of all history to assert that S. Paul had no 
teaching at all except the necessity of conversion. His 
recorded speeches and his letters display him as 
borrowing from all the sources at his command, his 
Rabbinic training, his acquaintance with Greek litera- 
ture, his converse with philosophers, with soldiers, 
with men of business, the constant widening of his 
experience, growth of his mind, and increasing power 
of spiritual insight. With all his preaching, his long 
hours of prayer, his correspondence and his toil to 
earn his daily bread, he was still a man of restless 
mental activity; he never allowed his teaching to 
grow stale, nor his mental faculties to rust. ‘He 
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became all things to all men, that he might by all 
means save some’ (I Cor. ix. 22). 

We are not therefore to be misled by S. Paul’s 
refusal of the demand for ‘signs’ or for ‘ wisdom.’ 
While he recognised certain mental attitudes as’ 
incapable of receiving illumination, he never turned 
aside from any honest inquirer, never failed, out of 
sheer laziness or spiritual pride, to remove difficulties 
which it was in his power to remove. When we 
refuse—and few of us are not tempted at times 
by unreasonable men to do so—we are not following 
S. Paul, but indulging our own sloth or bad temper. 

It will not be out of place in this chapter to devote 
some space to examining, however cursorily, some of 
the demands which our account of the gospel does 
not seem tosatisfy. We may classify them as demands 
for ‘ certainty ’ and demands for signs. 

The demand for certainty may be made on the 
lines either of inductive or of deductive logic. 

We may be asked to give some grounds for our 
faith which can be reduced to terms of experience. 
Our claim for the personality of Jesus Christ or the 
inspiration of the New Testament will then be dis- 
missed on the very ground that we claim for both 
uniqueness, and thereby at once lift them out of the 
field of experience. We shall be invited to meet 
the objectors halfway by classifying Jesus Christ 
with other great but not unique religious reformers, 
toabandon our faithin His Divinity, His Pre-existence, 
His Incarnation, His miracles, and His Resurrection. 
We shall be left with His sayings—if we can prove them 
to be His—and the glamour of His character, some- 
thing being thrown in on the ground of Messianic 
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expectations. It may be suggested that such diffi- 
culties are best met by rigorously insisting on the 
strange inadequacy between cause and effect in 
which they result. For the career of Jesus as a 
purely human career was a lamentable fiasco, and that 
it should have been redeemed therefrom by the insane 
genius of S. Paul, on whom the glamour of His Person 
was never exercised, is perversely contrary to all 
antecedent probabilities. Except on the hypothesis 
that the Divine and human are, and always must be, 
utterly apart—a hypothesis without any foundation 
—the Christian interpretation of the history of Jesus 
is more accordant with the facts of experience than 
any explanation which sets aside His Divinity. On 
the question of historic probability the Christian faith 
holds the field, and a priori the opposition to it is not 
really scientific. It is in fact a mental attitude, and 
not a reasoned proposition. 

Another class of mind will demand certainty 
of another type, rigid demonstration from premises 
known to be true. Our recourse in the foregoing 
chapters to the early history of the Church will be 
considered to be too unsafe for any spiritual venture. 
In a matter of so great importance as the salvation 
of mankind it will be argued that while God may 
have left room for faith to embrace the first principles, 
these principles must be such that we can argue from 
them with absolute certainty. What we have to 
find is this fountain head, this starting-point which 
leaves no room for doubt or error, so that the troubled 
soul resting thereon may no longer be at the mercy 
of the assaults of infidelity. 

The answer of the gospel to this demand is to give 
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us a Person on whom we may rest for spiritual life, 
but to refuse us a system on which we may depend for 
infallible intellectual guidance. The Person is that 
of the Lord Jesus Christ dwelling in us by His Holy 
Spirit, ‘ He is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever,” 
and resting on Him ‘we shall not be carried away 
by divers and strange teachings’ (Heb. xiii. 8). We 
shall say with S. Paul, ‘I know Whom I have believed ° 
(2 Tim. i. 12), and with S. Peter, ‘ Lord, to Whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life’ (S. John 
vi. 68). But just because He is so all-sufficient for the 
soul that rests on Him, He has refused us the adventi- 
tious aids which might have come between Him and 
our souls. He might have written with His own 
hand a complete revelation and trusted it under con- 
ditions of entire security to guardians chosen by 
Himself—so that no possible question could arise 
either as to the authenticity or the meaning of the 
record. But He did not do so, and we can see that 
if He had, the written document would certainly have 
taken the place of the living Spirit. Intellectual life 
would have supplanted the spiritual. 

Equally He refused to be represented by an earthly 
vicegerent, to whom we could have recourse for the 
solution of all our doubts, and through whom all His 
grace should reach us. The Acts and the Epistles 
must be rewritten before we can find in them the 
deputed vicegerent of the Lord. Nothing can be more 
at variance with the theories of ex cathedra infallibility 
than S. Paul’s treatment of the decrees of the Council 
of Jerusalem. Here, at the very outset, in matters of 
fundamental importance to the social and religious 
life of the Christian community, the questions of forni- 
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cation and of meat offered to idols, S. Paul makes 
no use of the decree of the Council of Jerusalem. 
Though that decree was the result of solemn delibera- 
tion and the letter based on it was couched in equally 
solemn language, ‘ It seemed good to the Holy Ghost 
and to us’ (Acts xv. 28). S. Paul condemns fornica- 
tion not upon its authority, but on other grounds, and 
even allows the eating of meat offered to idols, so long 
as it is not sold or offered as such (1 Cor. x. 23 ff.). We 
may even suggest that the Pauline epistles as a whole 
are inconsistent with the idea of a living infallible 
authority, since they decide questions by reasoning, 
and by appeal to conscience. Yet, was there any 
period of her history at which the Church was in 
closer touch with Divine inspiration, any time when 
disputes could have been more fittingly closed with the 
words : ‘It seemed good tothe Holy Ghost and tous’? 

But here again, as in the case of the demand for 
scientific certainty, we are in conflict with a mental 
attitude which severely limits the horizon of the 
inquirer after truth. Under such conditions the 
demand for codéa is nothing else than a demand for 
assent to unproven assumptions. It is not on such 
terms as these that truth is purchased. For he who 
would know the truth would know nothing less than 
the Mind of God, Who is for ever manifesting Himself 
more and more fully to those who patiently seek after 
Him. Every claim to infallibility, whether made by 
science or theology, is a sin against the light, a claim 
to know things as they are known to God only. It 
indicates a lack of the humility which is the strait 
gate guarding the entrance to the tree of all true 
Wisdom. 
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An extreme instance will best illustrate the position 
here maintained ; that of three persons who have made 
up their minds on the question of the Virgin-birth of 
our Lord, A has decided against it on the ground that 
it is miraculous. He may fortify his decision by 
criticism of the gospel texts or references to com- 
parative religion. But these are not the-real grounds 
of his disbelief. He has not decided on the evidence 
but on a presupposition, using such additional aids 
as fortify his foregone conclusion. B has accepted 
the authority of the Church as decisive, and the 
Church which has exalted the Blessed Virgin Mary to 
pre-eminence above all created beings, and regards 
her as a powerful intercessor with her Son, cannot 
regard any inquiry as to the Virgin-birth as falling 
at all short of blasphemy. B, like A, comes to the 
question with his mind made up, and uses evidence, 
if he uses it at all, to strengthen him in his conclusions. 
Neither of these teachers is of the least use to C, who 
wishes if he can to attain to certainty as to the fact, 
or if he cannot reach certainty to be able honestly to 
say so, and to wait patiently for further light. (There 
is no question here of the morals of clerical subscrip- 
tion to creeds. A, B, and C are, for the sake of the 
argument, all laymen, plain citizens.) It will be 
seen that when C, after full inquiry, comes to the 
conclusion that he may implicitly trust the records of 
S. Matthew and S. Luke, he is in a far better position 
to help others than either A or B. Nor should we be 
led aside by the argument that the deepest theological 
questions cannot always be treated as open questions 
for plain citizens to decide. For when we substitute for 
A, B, and C as private individuals churches or leaders 
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of thought, it becomes self-evident that conclusions 
gained by patient inquiry must in the long run hold 
the field to the exclusion of dogmas reached by the 
shorter cut of starting from presuppositions. If 
Christendom is ever to be Christianised, one preli- 
minary condition is indispensable. There must be 
on all sides a conviction that the search for truth has 
been honestly and fearlessly conducted. 

But we must turn to the other demand which S. 
Paul mentions in his Epistle to the Corinthians, the 
demand for evidence of power. It is claimed, and 
surely not without some show of reason, that our 
message of reconciliation, if true, ought to have 
done more for the world than it has actually accom- 
plished. The most fatal answer to Christianity is 
said to be the state of Christendom. 

The present War which shocks our consciences 
is, we are reminded, but the culmination of evil con- 
ditions to which our easy-going optimism had fatally 
blinded us. We had been content to see a Christendom 
grow up in which the pursuit of riches had been far 
more eager than the pursuit of holiness, and that, 
among not a few who reckoned themselves to be 
devout followers of Jesus Christ. We had shut our 
eyes also to the conditions under which the greater 
portion of the so-called Christian Church lived. We 
had been content that the great multitude of our 
brethren should be banished from the amenities and 
refinements—far too many even from the bare neces- 
sities—of life. We had been indifferent also to the 
bondage in which a large portion of womankind suffered 
intolerable wrongs, and were almost driven to a life of 
shame. We had suffered little children to be maltreated 
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and abused for purposes of gain, forgetting how their 
cries entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. 
Christendom was born in a slave world, and there is 
no protest in the New Testament against slavery. 
Christendom enjoyed its palmy days and the plenitude 
of its dominion over human conscience in the evil days 
of feudalism. Christendom inspired persecutions, in- 
stigated wars of religion, was the friend of obscurantists 
and the persecutor of learning. Christendom for the 
benefit of a favoured few exalted meekness, and 
patience, and long-suffering—servile virtues, and 
substituted charity for justice. Christendom lent 
its support to capitalism, and set its face against 
socialism. Is it any wonder, then, that this melan- 
choly record should have culminated in the atrocities 
of a warfare the most horrible and the most wide- 
spread that the world has ever seen? Does 
Christendom need any other judge than the world 
history of the Christian era ? 

It is not without misgiving that I have ventured 
to state the case as an opponent would state it— 
knowing that men are unscrupulous enough to call 
it a bishop’s indictment of Christendom. It is not 
my indictment, but it is an attempt to say the worst 
that an opponent could say against our faith. 

When listening to such an indictment as this, our 
first demand will be for a precise definition of terms. 
We shall ask to be told quite plainly, ‘ What do you 
mean by Christendom?’ ‘Do you mean persons © 
actuated by the Spirit of Jesus Christ, and modelling 
their lives upon His teaching?’ This ought to be a 
fair definition of Christendom ; but it would go a very 
little way to cover the word as it is used in the indict- 
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ment. For, to tell the truth, the word Christendom 
there means sometimes the whole body of people calling 
themselves Christians, and sometimes perhaps the 
clerical profession or a large part of it. But if this 
were expressed in the indictment most of it would at 
once lose its force. ‘A large body of persons calling 
themselves Christians’ did this and that other thing 
which was reprehensible. It is granted that for 
various historical reasons into which we need not now 
enter, a large number of persons have at all times called 
themselves Christians, who made no attempt to follow 
the teaching of Jesus Christ. But if we think of 
those who made some sincere effort to be Christlike, 
we see how the indictment would become an encomium 
of Christianity. 
Thus it may be said with literal truth that the 
first efforts to amend the condition of workers in 
_ England came from Christian sources. The preaching 
of Wesley and Whitefield put new hope, new self- 
respect, into their hearts. The first efforts to educate 
the children of the poor were inspired by the desire to 
put the Bible and Prayer Book within their reach. 
The first serious attempt to improve the condition 
of workers and to release women and children from 
slavery were made under the influence of Lord Shaftes- 
bury and those who had been touched by the Evangel- 
ical and Tractarian revivals. Slavery was uprooted 
by Christian effort, even as it was S. Paul himself who 
struck the first blow at slavery, when he returned 
Onesimus to Philemon as ‘no more a slave, but a 
brother beloved’ (Philemon 16). It was from John 
Wycliffe and the Lollards that feudalism encountered 
its first serious opposition. The melancholy story of 
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religious persecutions and religious wars has at least its 
other side in the struggle for freedom of conscience 
inspired by Christianity. The obscurantists were not 
the only Christians of theirday. The Reformation was 
a protest against obscurantism—a protest inspired by 
Christian zeal. It is true that Christendom must 
plead guilty to the extolling of meekness, patience, 
gentleness, and long-suffering, but so long as there is 
suffering in the world, the world has need of these 
virtues, and of charity as well as of justice. Force and 
violence have tried often enough to put the world 
right, but they have never succeeded, since they cannot 
secure themselves from the deadly poison of self- 
interest, which turns their reforms into the oppression 
of the many by the few. For this reason the followers 
of Jesus Christ have never believed that the Kingdom 
of God will be established by the sword, and have 
refused to commit the gospel to alliance with political 
agitations. 

Thus, step by step, even at the cost of being wearl- 
some, the indictment against Christianity has been 
followed, and its extreme unfairness exposed. It could 
never have been urged with any speciousness but for 
the confusion between official Christianity, and the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ as it moves in His disciples. 
Official Christianity has erred and will continue to 
err to the end of the chapter. For official Christianity 
in its desire to be inclusive, and to exercise influence 
upon the politics of the world, has again and again 
been tempted into political alliances. It has never 
learned the lesson which the prophets of Jehovah 
tried to teach Israel. It has been encumbered by its 
possessions, compromised by its friendships, dominated 
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too often by unscrupulous intriguers. But always 
the Spirit of Jesus Christ through His Word has been at 
work. No rebuke to the Church has ever been so 
powerful as her Master’s own rebuke, ‘ My Kingdom 
is not of this world’ (S. John xviii. 36). We may 
admit that it was impossible that an external Church 
should not come into existence, but we cannot justly 
accuse our Lord of having organised it. Rather by 
His silence, He left it to grow up as a human institu- 
tion subject to the frailties and errors of humanity, 
to be disciplined gradually by His Spirit, and to be 
reformed again and again by His teaching, so that it 
is still very far off indeed from ‘the perfect Manhood, 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ ’ 
(Eph. iv. 13). 

It is untrue, then, utterly untrue, to lay all the 
sorrows of the world at the door of Christendom. 
Even the official Church, though it has often erred, 
has acted as a restraint upon the boundless cupidity 
and cruelty of which man is capable. It is only by 
erecting an ideal man who never existed, and investing 
the masses of mankind with his supposed virtues, 
that the reckless indictment even of the official Church 
is possible. The truth is that mankind in the mass 
is actuated by self-interest, and that man’s visions of 
what is self-interest are extraordinarily shortsighted. 
Christianity performed its great service to mankind 
by insisting on a judgment to come. Thereby it 
awoke hopes and fears in the lowest and most ignorant 
of mankind, and gave to each individual soul of man 
infinite worth. These were elements which tended at 
least to a more enlightened self-interest. Unfor- 
tunately in the very power which they exercised lay 
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their greatest danger. It was easy to abuse them, and 
in various ways they were abused, and we are suffering 
to-day from the reaction against that abuse. But 
the fact remains that the Christian faith is a per- 
manent witness against all attempts to reorganise: 
society on a purely material basis. It does not make 
this protest in opposition to the desires of the great 
mass of the workers for better conditions, for more 
sanitary homes, for deliverance from intemperance, 
for more leisure, for greater refinement and better 
education, for all the external conditions—and they 
are not a few—that make spiritual life more accessible. 
But the Christian faith insists that the chief obstacle 
to human progress is from within, and that the 
chief opposition to human happiness lies in the 
selfishness of mankind, which selfishness will not be 
removed by any reorganisation of social conditions. 
The only true remedy for that selfishness lies in 
the Divine message of reconciliation, ‘If He laid 
down His life for us, we ought also to lay down our 
lives for the brethren’ (I John ili. 16). 

Here is the sharp antagonism, which for many, at 
all events of the combatants, has made this war a holy 
war. They have been convinced that the motive 
to the war on the German side was profoundly 
materialistic, that the spirit which prompted it was 
largely anti-Christian, a supercilious refusal to recog- 
nise any duty that nations, as such, owe to God, and a 
determination to exploit the rest of the world for the 
material benefit of the German race. It may be said 
that those who so believed had no duty as Christians 
but to suffer as martyrs of old suffered without re- 
sisting their enemies. In view of all the horrible 
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evils that war entails, and the appalling wreckage of 
morality which has too often been its after-math, it 
is not surprising that sincere Christians should press 
a literal following of the Lord’s command not to 
resist evil. But the choice had to be made not in a 
world which was all genuinely Christian on one side, 
and genuinely anti-Christian on the other. In such 
a world, if it could be conceived, non-resistance might 
be a plain duty. But the choice had to be made in a 
world constituted as the world now is, and in these 
conditions non-resistance meant the possibility of 
securing the overthrow of false ideals by the sacrifice 
of other men without any cost to the Christian—his 
martyrdom would be endured by deputy, and might 
well bring the name of Jesus Christ into contempt. 
If the prayer ‘ Give us this day our daily bread ’ is not 
inconsistent with labour, may it not be consistent 
with self-defence, which is a form of labour? Some 
such reason as this was behind the sacrifice of not 
a few of the noblest lives that have been laid down on 
the battlefields of France and of Belgium. 

But so far as the Christianising of Christendom is 
concerned, there is no message that is more needed 
at the present day than the glad tidings of reconcilia- 
tion. For nearly two centuries human thought has 
turned in the direction of finding happiness in better 
economic conditions. At first it was believed that 
human misery was due to blundering interference 
of legislation with the conditions of life. Set man 
free to find his own happiness by an exchange with 
his neighbours of commodities, making the whole 
world one market, and allowing men to try and sell 
therein as they would, and the world would be happy. 
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The experiment was perhaps never fully tried, but 
enough was done to show that among the commodities 
which man can sell is the labour of his wife and his 
children, his own labour and freedom also, and pur- 
chasers for such goods are always in the market. 
Against the vain hopes excited by the economists 
of the eighteenth century a strong reaction has set 
in, and we are now told that by refusing men prac- 
tically all liberty to buy and sell we shall secure 
happiness for them. In either case human happiness 
is stated in terms of marketable commodities. Over 
against all this buying and selling stands out the 
Cross of Calvary with the insistent demand, ‘ What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own life ? or what shalla man give in exchange 
for his life ?’ (S. Mark viii. 36). ‘ A man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of things that he 
possesseth ’ (S. Luke xii. 15). ‘ He that loveth his 
life shall lose it’ (S. John xii. 25). 

The Cross proclaims to man that the one thing 
worth living for is true life—that is, union with God by 
His indwelling Spirit. But the Cross says more than 
that. It says to all those who believe that they have 
found this union, ‘If He laid down His life for us, 
we ought also to lay down our lives for the brethren.’ 
‘It reminds us that we have all made our Christian 
profession far too easy-going ; insisted too often on our 
rights; thought too little of our duties; given to self 
the place which belongs to Christ; narrowed the 
sphere of our Christian interests; compromised 
too freely our Christian principles ; too readily sought 
our own ease and pleasure; too frequently allowed 
our sanction to be given to methods of supporting the 
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work of Christ in which there was too little self-denial, 
and far too much self-seeking ; have shirked pain, 
inconvenience, pecuniary loss ; have in fact done almost 
anything and everything except laying down our 
lives for the brethren. 

The message which the world needs to-day is the 
old message of Divine reconciliation, enforced by the 
Divine corollary. ‘If He laid down His life for us, 
we ought also to lay down our lives for the brethren.’ 
Will this war rouse the Church as a whole to a new 
level of self-sacrifice? We have seen how literally 
men have laid down their lives for us. What are we 
prepared to do in our turn? 


CHAPTER XIV 
‘THE RECONCILIATION OF THE WORLD’ 


Tue Revisers of our Prayer Book in 1662 added to it 
‘Forms of Prayer to be used at Sea,’ and among these 
a Collect to be used after a Victory. This Collect is 
in one sense a peculiar treasure, a very real ‘ enrich- 
ment’ of our Prayer Book. For it is one of the very 
few prayers which relieve that book from the charge 
of forgetfulness of Missions to the Heathen. How 
or by what influence the prayer was inserted I have 
not been able precisely to discover. But it would 
seem that in the midst of disastrous civil wars which 
might be supposed to have concentrated the attention 
of Englishmen on their own country, in some strange 
way God had awakened in pious minds concern for 
the heathen world, and under the Commonwealth 
Richard Baxter approached the Protector with pro- 
posals for a Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
It seemed fitting that Cromwell should be thus ap- 
proached, for the strength of his fleet contained hints of 
the future greatness of England, and of the access which 
Englishmen might obtain to the world of heathendom. 
Atany rate, the fleet had come to be a matter of national 
concern, and was at the Restoration deemed worthy of 
a place in the Book of Common Prayer. Happily, 
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the reviser to whom was entrusted the task of writing 
the thanksgiving for a naval victory saw that victory 
ought to mean to England more than territorial or 
commercial advantage, and wrote thus: 


We beseech Thee, give us grace to improve this great 
mercy to Thy glory, the advancement of Thy gospel, 
the honour of our Sovereign, and, as much as in us lies, 
to the good of all mankind. 


Many years were still to pass before the Church itself 
awoke to the truth contained in the prayer, but there 
it lay destined to germinate, and in God’s time to be 
fruitful. The establishment of the Missions of the 
Church of England in the world coincided with the 
establishment of England as the great Sea Power of 
the world. 

Whether we have used that power as we might 
have done is a very different question. Certainly 
the Church of England has no room for boasting, when 
we consider what has been accomplished by the 
American Presbyterians, the Church of Scotland, 
the Nonconformist communities, or the Church of 
Ireland, to say nothing of the Roman College de Fide 
Propaganda. But we need not trouble ourselves with 
such comparisons here. The broad fact remains 
that the security of travel upon the ocean provided by 
the English navy during the nineteenth century was 
used by the Church of God as a whole, for a larger 
missionary effort than any that has been attempted 
since Apostolic times, and that the glad tidings of 
reconciliation have been carried to many regions and 
nations which the Apostles never reached. 

The result has been a very marvellous awakening 
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of the world from paganism. Concentrating our 
attention for the present on this one point, we note that 
the whole continent of Asia stands in a new relation 
to its age-long faiths or superstitions. This new 
attitude is not wholly, perhaps not even mainly, the’ 
result of proclamation of the gospel. Western thought 
and the mechanical products of Western civilisation 
have borne a very large part in producing the reaction 
against the old religions. It could not be otherwise. 
For those religions covered the whole of life and the 
whole of thought. It was impossible that the altera- 
tions in daily life produced by railways, steamers, 
telephones, and other mechanical contrivances should 
leave the life and therefore the religion of the East 
unaffected. Equally was it impossible that Western 
thought, Western education and jurisprudence, should 
have any but subversive influence on Eastern faith. 
But the whole situation is strongly reminiscent of 
the birthday of Christianity. Then, as now, the 
influence of a great Imperial power had made inter- 
course easy for the nations of the world. Then, as now, 
there was a great loosening of ancient religious bonds 
and superstitions. Then, as now, the religious fate — 
of the world trembled in the balance. 

So far I have spoken only of Asia. But not less 
startling have been the religious influences at work 
in the great continent of Africa. The rediscovery 
of Africa, the exploitation of Africa for European 
ends, the termination of African slave-dealing, these 
alone would have meant a release of Africa in course 
of time from bonds of devil-worship. But to these 
must be added the preaching of the gospel, and the 
far more energetic preaching of Islam. These two 
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powers stand confronted, and all that may result from 
that conflict, who can foretell ? 

At this crisis in the fate of the ancient world- 
beliefs has come the present war with all its unknown 
possibilities : the future of Islam, if it should come to 
pass that Turkey be expelled from Europe ; the future 
of Palestine and of the Jewish race, which is so inex- 
tricably involved with the fate of Poland ; the future 
relations of England with India and with Japan ; 
the future of Persia andof China. Never in the world’s 
history has there been so full a meaning to the prayer 
of Habakkuk :— 


God came from Teman, and the Holy One from Mount 
Paran. His glory covered the heavens, and the earth 
was full of His praise. . . . Before Him went the pestilence, 
and fiery bolts went forth of His feet. He stood, and 
measured the earth; He beheld, and drove asunder the 
nations: and the eternal mountains were scattered, and the 
everlasting hills did bow. . . . Thou didst march through 
the land in indignation, Thou didst thresh the nations 
in anger. Thou wentest forth for the salvation of Thy 
people, for the salvation of Thine anointed... . For 
though the fig tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit 
be in the vines, the labour of the olive shall fail, and the 
fields shall yield no meat; the flock shall be cut off from 
the fold, and there shall be no herd in the stalls: yet will 
I rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation. 


It would very ill become us to speculate here on 
the form which the termination of this war will take. 
We are in the hand of Almighty God, and have as a 
nation been sorely lacking in seriousness of heart, or 
in anything approaching toa deep national repentance. 
We have indeed sacrificed some of our very best and 
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choicest, and there are homes on which the burthen 
of the nation has fallen heavily. The courage, the 
resignation, the patience displayed by those sufferers 
have been worthy of the great cause, worthy also of 
those who have fallen on the battlefield, or returned’ 
crippled and helpless in the very dawn of their man- 
hood, to bear the burthen for years to come of a maimed 
and narrowed life. Yes, there has been sacrifice, 
and there has been heroism. But in this great day 
of God’s dealings with the whole earth, has there been 
such consciousness of His nearness, such attention to 
His voice, as might lead us to hope that England 
will continue to be the Divine instrument for carrying 
God’s message of reconciliation to the whole world ? 
Few of us, I think, will answer this question without 
very serious misgivings. 

But enough has been said to suggest that the time 
for a great advance by the whole Church of God is 
at hand. The rise and fall of empires has never 
been a matter of purely secular interest. Spiritual 
movements of the deepest significance have gone 
hand in hand with the material. Each epoch of world 
history has also been an epoch in the history of the 
Kingdom of God. There is every reason to expect 
that the events of the twentieth century will be even 
more decisive than those of the nineteenth, although 
that, as we have seen, was without any previous 
parallel as a century destructive of ancient heathen 
religions. 

The serious question which confronts us as ministers 
of the glad tidings of reconciliation is this: Have 
we done, are we doing, do we intend to do our duty 
in making these glad tidings known to the world? 
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Consider how explicit are the references to the world 
inthe New Testament when referring to the Atonement. 
‘ Godsolovedthe worldthat He gave His only begotten 
Son’ (S. John iii. 16). ‘Thou gavest Him authority 
over all flesh, that whatsoever Thou hast given Him, 
to them He should give eternal life’ (S. John xvii. 
I, 2). ‘God was in Christ reconciling the world to 
Himself’ (2 Cor. v. 19). ‘ Through Him to reconcile 
all things to Himself through the blood of the Cross, 
through Him I say, whether things upon the earth, 
or things in heaven’ (Col. i. 20). ‘A propitiation 
not for our sins only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world’ (x John ii. 2). ‘Go ye into all the 
world’ (S. Mark xvi. 15). ‘The field is the world ’ 
(S. Matt. xiii. 38). ‘Ye shall be my witnesses in 
Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria, and unto 
the uttermost parts of the earth’ (Acts i. 8). 

We are all of us familiar with these and many 
similar passages. We do not hesitate to speak of the 
Holy Catholic Church. We agree that it was the 
purpose of our Lord ‘that His way should be known 
upon earth, His saving health among all nations ’” 
(Ps. Ixvii. 2). But have we yet examined as closely as 
we ought, each of us, our personal responsibility in this 
matter? The events which we have been witnessing 
in relation to the war, the sharp things that we have 
said about some of the stay-at-homes, may very well be 
turned against ourselves. What are we waiting for ? 
Are we waiting for conscription, such as perhaps—I do 
not know whether it is so—the Church of Rome might 
employ, waiting till some authorised action of the 
Church tells us definitely who is to go out and who is 
to stay at home? Is there so little urgency that we 
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can afford to wait ? Or again, are we setting examples 
to our people of a real concern about this glad tidings 
of reconciliation; training them to understand the 
urgency of a definite decision as to their real relation 
to God, and arousing their interest in the world-widé 
sphere of Gospel influence; or taking a lesson from 
the children of this world, are we organising for the 
promotion of Christ’s Kingdom with the same energy, 
enthusiasm, and devotion that Germans have shown 
for their Empire? Has ‘Christus iiber alles’ ever 
sunk into our consciences and into the consciences of 
our people ? 

In this connection, and perhaps to palliate the 
uneasiness which such questions arouse, it may be 
urged and often is urged that whatever may be the 
ultimate purpose of God for the world, it is impossible 
to believe that He requires faith in the gospel message 
from all human beings. Whatever may be our respon- 
sibilities for the present, it cannot be concealed that 
God has permitted infinite multitudes to pass through 
the world both before and since the coming of our Lord, 
who could not by any possibility have been acquainted 
with the glad tidings of reconciliation. This con- 
sideration, it may be urged, does in fact modify the 
universality and urgency which are characteristic 
of the New Testament allusions to the proclamation 
of the gospel. 

It is important here to discriminate between 
what we know of God’s purposes towards individuals, 
and what are declared to be His purposes for mankind 
as a whole. From confusion of these two, arises not 
only confusion of thought, but a great weakening of 
the conscience of the Church in respect of her duty 
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towards mankind. Now of God’s purposes towards 
individuals very little has been revealed to us. We 
know the blessedness of receiving the gospel, and the 
great peril of rejecting it. Each of us has a clear 
message from God to his own soul. But when we begin 
to think of others as individuals, we return more or 
less consciously to treating the message of reconciliation 
as if it were a message of escape from punishment, 
and are at once involved in perplexities as to the 
fairness of punishing those who were never informed 
how they might have escaped punishment. From 
that point of view we are either obliged by a sense of 
fairness to accept a wholesale remission of punishment, 
whereby God becomes to us not a moral ruler of the 
universe, but a careless and most unsatisfactory ruler, 
or else we are driven to confine the love of God to a 
favoured few, and to take His message of reconcilia- 
tion as intended for a mere fraction out of the whole 
of humanity. In neither case can we present, even 
- to our own minds, any consistent idea of the justice 
and of the love of God. The only consistent and 
reasonable view of the justice of God is that it will 
be righteously exercised towards all mankind with 
that full and perfect knowledge of the real deservings 
of each one of us, which is a secret even from our- 
selves, and can be known to none but to God alone. 
The Judge of all the world will most assuredly do 
right. 

But the message of reconciliation in Christ is the 
message of the infinite love of God, triumphant over 
the hostility and alienation of the human heart, 
bringing to each lost child of man that which outweighs 
all sorrows, all pains, all deserts of human sin, the 
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assurance to each one that ‘ God knows all, yet loves 
us better than He knows.’ But the message is not a 
vague announcement, a guess at the riddle of the 
universe, a philosophical deduction from one of the 
attributes of God, a hypothesis which forgets to 
take notice of the complexity of man’s nature, and of 
the reality, the overwhelming reality of sin. The 
love of God is manifested in the fact that He Who is 
both God and Man for our sakes endured death, which 
is, so to speak, a sacrament of sin, death which in man’s 
physical existence gives the lie to all his spiritual 
being in the same kind of way, and with the same 
stubbornness as sin gives the lie in man’s moral nature 
to man’s spiritual being. This love has been mani- 
fested in a human life on a page of human history. 
It has not been a transaction in the clouds for all 
the world to see, not a transcendent happening in 
worlds of far-off glory, but here in the midst of sin- 
stricken humanity has the Cross been erected, as 
the serpent of brass was erected by Moses among the 
writhing bodies of the venom-stricken Israelites. 
Just because the love of God has been revealed in a 
human life in the midst of humanity, it is through 
human agency that the message of that love must be 
conveyed to the whole world, until the whole world 
has been regenerated thereby. For this great purpose 
above all others, I had almost dared to say for this 
purpose and no other, the Church of God exists. That 
God should, as it were, wait upon man for the pro- 
claiming of His love is no doubt strange, but it is in 
keeping with His other dealings with mankind. The 
diseases of our bodies are healed by cures propagated 
through human instrumentality. God has made us 
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dependent on one another that we might by love serve 
one another. 

All the more urgently does it follow from these 
considerations that the backwardness of the Church 
of Christ in the delivery of the Divine message to the 
world is a great and inexcusable sin. It is a sin which 
we may see visited by Divine wrath again and again 
in the pages of Church history. Flourishing and 
learned Churches like those of Carthage and Alexandria, 
ceasing to be the missionary Churches, have had their 
candlestick removed. Missionary Churches like those 
of Ireland and of Northumbria have survived inroads 
of barbaric hordes, and have converted their con- 
querors. The medieval craze which substituted Cru- 
sades of violence for missionary effort resulted in a 
demoralisation of the Church and spread of infidelity 
which almost obliterated Christianity from Europe. 
For a Church to cease to be a missionary Church is 
almost sin against the Holy Ghost. 

But this missionary spirit, if it is to be a strong 
growth, not a sickly exotic, must manifest itself in 
the Church as a whole. Our greatest snare is to 
imagine that we can discharge such a primary duty as 
this by paying a few pence that some one else may do 
it for us. If God is a reality to us, He must be the 
first and chief of all realities, if we have tested the joy 
of reconciliation with Him, no false shyness, no mock 
modesty must seal our lips, or prevent us from passing 
on the glad tidings. Every Arab trader is a Moham- 
medan missionary. The whole world would ring 
with the knowledge of the love of God if every English- 
man who goes abroad were to show himself a 
missionary of Christ. When will it be written of 
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England, as of the Thessalonian Church, ‘ From you 
hath sounded forth the word of the Lord, not only in 
Macedonia and Achaia, but in every place your faith 
to Godward is gone forth’? (1 Thess. i. 8). 

In concluding a study which has been not only 
profoundly interesting, but spiritually helpful to 
myself, and venturing to publish the result of that 
study, I shall be thankful if I have aroused here and 
there a desire to search the Scriptures, and specially 
the New Testament on similar lines. For it is our 
privilege in this generation that so much has been 
recovered of the history of the New Testament, and of 
the times in which it was written, that we may go over 
the old ground again and again, and bring forth from 
the treasury of the Divine Word things new and old. 
Looking back to the time of my ordination, nearly 
five-and-forty years ago, I cannot but envy the younger 
generation of to-day for all the stores that are at its 
disposal. But the more I make myself familiar with 
them, the more do I thank God for the courage with 
which our Church takes her stand upon the Bible 
as containing all things necessary to salvation, and 
for the insistency with which she lays upon her priests 
the duty of devoting their lives to the study of the 
Bible. For in the great conflict with materialism 
which is by no means finished, it is by the direct teach- 
ing of the Holy Spirit through the Word that faith 
will be maintained in our hearts and in the hearts of our 
people. Systems, sacramental systems, philosophical 
systems tempt by their logical coherency, their anti- 
quity, the alleged universality of their acceptance. 
The mischief of them is that they have to be main- 
tained, and too often can only be maintained by 
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refusing to acknowledge facts. But facts will in the 
end undermine the strongest system that refuses to 
acknowledge them. Our Church bids us seek in the 
Bible the message of Him Who is the Truth, the Life, 
and the Way. We are bidden not to fear any single 
item of truth, even though it does not square with our 
pre-conceptions. The truth, every fragment of it, 
belongs to Him Who is true, and must ultimately 
be a part of His message to us. He, Who spake in 
revelation to prophets of old, speaks in discoveries of 
science to-day. But He does not contradict Himself. 
He reveals Himself to them who patiently seek Him, 
reveals Himself as the Living God, reveals Himself 
as the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world ; and as He removes with His own Hand from 
the penitent the burthen of sin, He sends Him forth 
with this charge,‘ Go to thy house, unto thy friends, 
and tell them what things the Lord hath done for 
thee, and how He had mercy on thee ’ (S. Mark v. 19). 
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SINCE writing this passage! I have come upon an illustra- 
tion of it in Glover’s ‘ Conflict of Religions in the Early 
Roman Empire,’ which I cannot forbear from quoting. 

‘ Jesus lives for us in the pages of His gospels, but we are 
not His followers on that account, nor were the Christians 
of the first century. They, like ourselves, followed Him 
under the irresistible attraction of His character repeating 
itself in the lives of men and women whom they knew. 
The Son of God, they said, revealed Himself in men, 
and it was true. Of His immediate followers we know 
almost nothing, but it was they who passed Him on to 
the next generation, consciously in their preaching, which 
was not always very good; and unconsciously in their 
lives which He had transformed, and which gained from 
Him something of the power of His own life. The Church 
was a nexus of redeemed personalities—men and women 
in whom Christ lived. So Paul wrote of it. A century 
later another nameless Christian spoke of Christ being 
‘“‘new born every day over and over again in the hearts 
of believers,” and it would be hard to correct the statement. 
If we are to give a true account of such men as Alexander 
and Cesar, we consider them in the light of the centuries 
in which their ideas lived and worked. In the same way, 
the life, the mind and the Personality of Jesus will not be 

1 See page 5. 
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understood till we have realised by some intimate experience 

something of the worth and beauty of the countless souls 

that in every century have found and still find in Him 

the Alpha and Omega of their being. For the Gospels are 

not four, but “ten thousand times ten thousand and’ 
thousands of thousands,”’ and the last word of every one 

of them is, ‘Lo! I am with you always even unto the 

end of the world.” ’ 


APPENDIX B 
‘ THE WRATH OF GOD’ 


Ir seems necessary to add to our account of the New 
Testament doctrine of Reconciliation a few words on the 
subject of the Wrath of God. The phrase is used most 
frequently by S. Paul, but it is used also by S. John (iii. 36) 
and is quoted from the Psalms in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (iii. 11, iv. 3). No true presentation of New 
Testament teaching can be given, which treats expiation 
for sin as a human instinct that corresponds with nothing 
in the Divine Revelation. Besides the natural conse- 
quences, the inevitable outcome, the ‘ fruit’ or ‘ wages’ 
of sin, and beside the human instinct of unworthiness to 
enter into the presence of God, we find unquestionably in 
both parts of the Bible an active hostility of God against 
evil, a strong sense of Divine displeasure against it. In 
this displeasure lies no small part of the difficulty of 
reconciliation. 

How are we to regard this sentiment—as pure anthropo- 
morphism, the habit of thinking of God as though He were 
one of ourselves, or is the wrath of God as real as the 
love of God? The difficulty arises from the connotation 
of sin, which adheres to our conception of anger. But 
all anger is not sinful. There is an indignation against 
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sin, which we know to be a spark of the Divine fire, and 
if God were without it, He would be less righteous than 
man. We could not worship, still less could we love a 
God Who regarded sin with indifference. 

Out of this sense of the righteousness of the wrath of 
God arises the instinctive demand for an expiation of 
sin. To import into that demand all the barbarous 
ideas of savage and bloodthirsty gods with which heathen 
mythology abounds is a profound misrepresentation of 
fact. The thirst for blood is irreconcilable. The vendetta 
war has to be handed on from generation to generation. 
Over these barbarous ideas, not uncommon among Semites, 
Hebrew theology triumphs, most conspicuously in the 
Psalms and in the prophets. For there especially, to 
assist us in realising the Divine hatred of sin combined 
with love for the sinner, we have the analogy of the marital 
covenant. God is the husband, Israel the unfaithful 
wife, committing whoredom with the gods of the heathen. 
Yet cannot Jahveh abandon her. No doubt we are here 
in the region of metaphor, but it is impossible for us to 
think of God without human analogies: and this is helpful 
metaphor. It expresses at once the Divine hatred of 
sin, and the equally Divine longing for the restoration 
of the sinner. 

The same truth is expressed without metaphor directly, 
and with overwhelming power in the Cross of Jesus Christ. 
Take away God’s hatred of sin, and the Cross becomes a 
wasteful shedding of blood, unredeemed even by the 
glory of martyrdom. But the conscience, into which is 
burned the righteous hatred of God against sin, finds in 
the Cross that hatred expressed, but expressed in profound 
union with the love of God for the sinner. ‘He is wounded 
for (my) transgressions: He is bruised for (my) iniquities : 
the chastisement of (my) peace was laid on Him, and with 
His stripes (I) am healed’ (Isa. liii. 5). We need not 
be ashamed to confess our inability to explain how and 
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by what method this great act of deliverance takes place. 
On this point there is nothing in the New Testament to 
satisfy our curiosity. For us it is enough that the Cross 
reveals the hatred of God against sin, as no metaphor, no 
analogy could reveal it, and reveals at the same time the ° 
‘love of Christ which passeth knowledge’ (Eph. iii. 19). 
There is in the Cross a very true and real propitiation, 
but it is of no human devising. It proceeds from God, 
and therefore carries with it an assurance of reconcili- 
ation, which no other sacrifice for sin was ever able to 
convey. ‘ Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain to 
receive the power, and riches, and wisdom, and might, 
and honour, and glory, and blessing’ (Rev. v. 12). 
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